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SENATOR HILL FOR PRESIDENT. 
HIS STRENGTH AS A CANDIDATE. 


A masority of the citizens of the United States desire the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President next November, and it is of great 
consequence that this wish shall not miscarry. The principles and 
objects of the Democratic party are established with reasonable 
and sufficient certitude; the people approve them, and if the party 
is united in its action the weight of probability is on the side of its 
success. Nothing can wreck the party except dissension, and dis- 
sension is only likely to spring up from some unhappy selection of 
candidates, and to be of a local character. 

But a locality may be so important as to shape the destiny of 
the general and containing mass. In the comparatively evenly 
balanced scale of preferences for political ideas of different ten- 
dencies in the United States, the State of New York has been the 
decisive weight during several Presidential campaigns immediately 
preceding the present. For Cleveland in 1884; for Harrison in 
1888, it turned the beam. Now, in 1892, the consensus of public 
opinion is that if this State, usually styled a “doubtful State” 
does not give the casting vote, it will at least come within a per- 
centage of two or three per cent of doing so. And the probable 
issue of the suffrage of New York is therefore studied with great 
diligence. 

One of the facts to be considered in connection with the polities 
of this great commonwealth is that the State is pre-eminently the 
field for civil war between factions of the same parties. This holds 
good with both parties. Barn-burners and hunkers; silver-grays 
and woolly heads; hards and softs; stalwarts and half-breeds; who 
that is familiar with political history does not recall these factional 
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epithets that have so often provoked mutual contempt and dis- 
like, and paved the way to political disaster? Of late years, too, 
we have had the Mugwump, who criticises both parties, and belongs 
to neither, nor in fact, toany; and in all these instances, the divi- 
sions although recognized by vulgar appellations have been caused 
by beliefs in discordant principles. It has been reserved for 1892 
that the Democratic party in New York should be in danger of a 
civil war not on a question of principles, but on a question of men, 
not as to whether the protective theory of Government should be 
contested or favored, but as to whether Hill or Cleveland should 
be the nominee of the State in the National Convention, and if of 
the State, therefore, of the delegates from all the other 
States. 

It is one of the facts of party dissensions that they are always 
most violent and mischievous when the contentions have reference 
to men rather than to principles. The rationalé of this is to be 
found in the proverbial odium theologicum, since theology is the 
creature of authority, and authority is always personal. The more 
a political difference hinges upon the ipse dixit of some one man, 
the more acrimonious and bitter it becomes. The contention in 
_ New York has already become intensely bitter. The State Con- 
vention regularly summoned, but summoned several months earlier 
in the year the” usual, has met, chosen its delegates, and instructed 
them to present the name of Senator Hill to the Democracy of the 
United States. A large number-of respectable Democrats have 
protested against the alleged unseasonable action of this conven- 
tion, and threaten to send to Chicago a contesting delegation, to 
be hereafter selected, presumably in the interest of ex-President 
Cleveland. Itis obvious that, if the war goes on, and the dis- 
affected portion of the party have any considerable following, the 
outlook for the electoral vote of New York will be gloomy. 
A very small percentage of malcontents and stay-at-homes would 
wreck the Democratic ticket in this State. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into the controversy, 
between the adherents of Cleveland and Hill. Such a controversy 
as tending to hostilities, should not exist; if it exist, it should not 
be encouraged, and all participation is in the direction of 
encouragement. We do not regard it as essential to the success 
of the Democracy that either of these gentlemen should be nomi- 
nated in 1892. They have served the party well, and have been 
well rewarded, and we do not say that both do not deserve further 
honors; but the fact remains that the party is rich and strong in 
excellent men who are not the centres of factions, and in relation 
to whom the entire Democracy can speak without bitterness, and 
without arousing hostile criticism. As to such men, judiciously 
selected, the Democrats of the State can be a unit, without being 
called on to sacrifice any personal preference. A Hill man and a ~ 
Cleveland man may cordially work together for the election of a 
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Flower, a Boies, or a Gray; but no man would enjoy being asked 
to share the baked meats of his own funeral. 

Mr. Cleveland’s claims have been ably, and more than once, set 
forth in Betrory’s. Other possible candidates’ have had their 
claims similarly presented. May it not be proper to extend the 
like courtesy to Senator Hill ? 

David B. Hill is conspicuously eminent in this respect that he is 
more abused and vituperated by his enemies than any other public 
man in the United States. Time and space are too valuable to 
admit of our attempting to reproduce here any considerable por- 
tion of the charges made against him by the Republican and 
Mugwump press, the most of which are expressed in language 
which seems to have been borrowed from the Latanswill Gazette, and 
Independent, of the “ Pickwick Papers.” Many of these charges, too, 
are so drunken with falsehood that even if they were supported on 
their march to the public by the force and genius of a Junius, 
instead of the dull acrimony of a Godkin or an under-paid Tribune 
space-writer, they would fall into the gutter without a struggle. 
One of such is the statement that before Senator-elect Hill took 
his seat in the Senate, and while he performed the duties of 
Governor, he drew the salaries of both offices. .This falsehood, 
like Melchisedec in “ Hebrews,” was “without father, without 
mother,” but not “without descent,” and its descent was on this 
wise: A leading Republican journal ventured the supposition that 
David B. Hill being elected to one office and exercising the funec- 
tions of another would naturaily diaw the salaries of both. This 
supposition was thereupon numerously copied and disseminated as 
a statement of fact, and in course of time became a full-fledged 
calumny for which no one could be held responsible. 

One heinous crime with which Mr. Hill is charged is that he is 
ambitious, that he seeks office and takes measures to make his 
seeking efficacious. Now, there are so many points of view from 
which to regard the doings of public men that we despair of 
bringing the acts of one into a focus that shall please the eyes of 
the entire public, but we think we may venture to assert that 
political ambition is laudable, that men competent to hold ¢ftice 
and trained to official life should seek office, and that whoever 
seeks anything should take means to seek it in the most skillful 
manner. We are, therefore, glad to state that David B. Hill 
has during many years not only aspired toserve his fellow-citizens 
in official capacities, but hasalso accomplished his desives by get- 
ting himself elected Mayor of Elmira, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York, then Governor during twoconsecutive terms, on one 
of which occasions his State popularity caused him to run far ahead 
of the National ticket; then Senator from New York, a State long 
misrepresented by two Republicans in the Upper House. This 
record has not been broken by a defeat. Senator Hill nowaspires 
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to become President, and we have yet to be enlightened as to the 
enormity and moral turpitude of the design. 

When his enemies assert that he “ goes about” and sees people; 
and holds interviews with “practical politicians,” we remind them 
of the fact that the word “ambition” is derived from a verb that 
signifies to go about, for purposes of solicitation and persuasion; 
a custom that prevailed in the early days of purity in politics; that 
in numerous localities in the United States to-day candidates for 
nomination announce themselves in the newspapers and by circu- 
lars, and do so without being blamedor criticised. The fact is that 
if a man is willing to hold office, he wants to hold it; the wish is 
natural and laudable; it springs from the innate desire of distinc- 
tion which is the basis of all emulation, social progress, and im- 
provement. To disavow this healthful instinct is to profess hypoc- 
risy and to simulate an impossible false virtue. 

Among the moss-grown and hoary old humbugs that have been 
handed down to us by the Pecksniffs and Chadbands of a former 
epoch, is the sentiment that the office should seek the man and not 
the man the office. Now, if the man did not seek the office he would 
not be qualified for it, since qualifications do not grow up and 
shape themselves spontaneously, or without reference to re- 
sults. The maxim is thought to have got itself born originally out 
of the story of Cincinnatus at his plow, a legend which modern 
criticism consigns to that collection of curiosities in which we find 
Romulus and Remus, and Helen of Troy. In fact such tales are 
too absurd to be entertained. General Washington desired to be 
President, and certain journals of the day inveighed with much 
bitterness against his ambition, especially in standing for a second 
term. Whoever reads the diatribes of that epoch against Wash- 
ington will note that those of the present time against Senator 
Hill sound like echoes of the ancient thunder. This sort of rhet- 
orice dates from the remotest antiquity. No collection of men, with 
or without a plan of action, has ever been without its Thersites. 

But even the most diligent students of the methods of this his- 
toric brawler and slanderer of the Grecian camp find it difficult to 
support the phantasms of accusations which they set up against 
Mr. Hill. Here is a man who at the proper age, and with the 
enthusiasm and fervent purposes of youth, entered upon politics 
as a science. In the pursuit of this science he has been suc- 
cessful almost beyond precedent. Politics has to do with the 
management of public affairs; public affairs are conducted by men; 
the politician must, therefore, understand the management of menas 
well asthe nature of the business at which they are employed. 
Thus the first charge against Mr. Hill, that he manages and con- 
trols human beings who are parts of the political machine, is based 
upon one of the prime essentials of success in alaudable pursuit; 
since certainly no pursuit is more praiseworthy than that which 
subserves the public business, It may not be pedantic to quote 
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the maxim of Sallust which came so aptly from the lips of Daniel 
Webster: “Pulchrum est benefacere reipublicae; etiam bene dicerehaud 
absurdum est.” (“It is a noble thing to serve the State; and to be 
an eloquent speaker is not out of place.”) Mr. Hillhas served the 
State with unquestioned ability and success, and if not an eloquent 
orator as measured by the standards which rhetoricians apply, his 
public speeches are always apt, forcible and interesting. Mr. Hill 
uses clear and definite words, and they are the exponents of 
equally clear and definite ideas. His “confession of faith” is a 
sample: “I am a Democrat.” This terse expression has been char- 
acterized as clap-trap, whatever that is, by various people who 
prefer circuitous methods of conveying ideas, and who fancy it 
would be more in the line of statesmanship to say, “‘it is the aim of 
my life to cherish the principles of Democracy;” but it has caught 
the popular ear, and is certainly the best possible statement of a 
political belief. 

In the continued success which Mr. Hill has conquered is to be 
found the cause of the venomous hostility with which he.is at-- 
tacked by the Republican press. The Republicans assail him 
because they fear him, and they fear him because he is able. Exam- 
ine all that they write and say about him, the gist of it all, and the 
mass is voluminous, is that he “gets there.” And it seems that 
when he gannot count sufficiently upon Democrats to aid him in 
his nefarious designs, he enlists the services of Republicans. 

Thus we read in a pamphlet published by the Evening Post in 
February last, that “in order to overcome his Democratic oppon- 
ents he hired gangs of Republican repeaters to go from one voting 
place to another. In this way he elected delegates to the prima- 
ries.” 

It also appears from the same truthful document that Mr. Hill 
when practicing law in Elmira made bargains with numerous 
farmers whose properties had been flooded by the Chemung canal, to 
recover damages from the State, of which he was to receive the 
largest share. Six million dollars of claims were audited and 
ordered paid by the State. The largest share of this sum must 
have been over three millions and would naturally have been four. 
Mr. Hill has always been known as a man without vices; he neither 
drinks intoxicating liquors, nor gambles, nor is he in the lavish 
fashionable swim. What has he done with this colossal mass of 
money? Mr. Hillis nota rich man. The only conclusion is that 
he has spent all these millions in buying Republican politicians. 

Having thus overcome Democrats by purchasing Republicans, 
and having spent several millions in such ventures, Mr. Hill pro- 
cured himself to be elected to the Assembly, where, according to 
the same authority, “he was owned and controlled by Tweed.” 
But “on the downfall of Tweed he became the lieutenant of Mr. 
Tilden.” It is not even a reasonable lie that a person could be a 
henchman of Tweed and immediately thereafter a trusted ally of 
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Samuel J. Tilden; but let this pass, since in the next paragraph 
the writer accidentally stumbles into truth in saying, “he provides 
liberally for his friends and workers.” 

One of the factors of Mr. Hill’s popularity and success is this 
habit of looking out for the interests of his friends and those who 
work for him. This is all wrong of course. It is the duty of 
every right-minded man to-provide liberally for his enemies and 
lavish benefits upon those who work against him. It is in this 
way that the work of the world gets itself done, and politics are 
but a portion of the great scheme of the Cosmos. It is a question 
of your being elected t6 a high office of great power and emolu- 
ment; some individual on whose good faith and judgment ycu 
rely labors night and day in your interests, and piesumably in 
some measure by his efforts you achieve success, and with it the 
power of maring appointments. You thank this individual kindly, 
remind him that virtue is its own reward, and give the post of Min- 
ister to England to some dignified person who, during the campaign 
has sat quietly in his hbrary and meditated an essay in favor ot Civil 
Service Reform. Republicans and Mugwumps alike lementthe deca- 
dence of statesmanship and public morals in Mr. Hill who fails to 
accept this standard of reward as the only true and genuine, all 
others being counterfeits. 

The document already noticed goes on to state that Mr. Hill, 
soon after his election in November, 1885, to the Governoriship, 
purchased those eminent Republicans, Speaker Husted, Senator 
Hoysrodt and Hamilton Fish, Jr., by making certain promises to 
them in connection with the new Croton Aqueduct; and, further, 
as an additional link in this chain of depravity, that he kept his 
promises. We thus learn that it is very wicked in Democrats to 
buy Republicans, but that it is very virtuous in Republicans to be 
bought by Democrats. We do not believe the allegation of 
the purchase, nor do we acquiesce in the moral. The Aqueduct 
Jommission was very properly made up of representatives of both 
the great parties; and the presumption is that they discharged 
their duties with fidelity. 

But it was not until the election returns of the fall of 1891 were 
being finally disposed of that the shower of abuse of Mr. Hill became 
a torrential downpour. This is not the place to re-thresh out the 
straw of that contest and recite the facts and the contention. It 
is enough to state that Mr. Hill, Senator-elect and still acting 
Governor, gave his time and efforts to the work of sustaining the 
people of New York in their choice of a Democratic Legislature. 
The Republican and Mugwump press of the State declared this 
to be “theft;” the New York Tribune, in a paragraph as devoid of 
decency, as of logic and reason, announced that David B. Hill 
ought to be “ wearing the striped dress of a convict and be doing 
duty in the penitentiary.” We question if any journal claiming to 
be a representative of educated thought ever before so insulted a 
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highly-placed public official. But the conclusion of the whole 
matter was that the New York Court of Appeals sustained the 
theories and the action of Mr. Hill. This disposes of the entire 
contention. No sane man will seriously maintain that our Court 
of Appeals could be intimidated by executive aithority, bribed 
with money or with promises, or in any manner persuaded to be 
the ally of “ theft,” or any form of political felony. 

The Democracy of the United States will soon be brought to 
consider the question whether this successful, able, temperate and 
undeniably resolute public officer and statesman shall be their 
candidate for the Presidency. He is certainly fit for the office, 
and under ordinary circumstances could organize victory; but there 
will be grave doubts as to his availability in view of recent events 
in his own State. The Democrats have often succeeded in cam- 
paigns at whose outset they have been obliged to decline the nom- 
ination of first-class men and nominate others of less renown but 
superior availability. Politics, like statesmanship, consists of wise 
compromises; and it will be far better politics to elect a Demo- 
cratic President no matter who, than tobe beaten under the leader- 
ship of the most illustrious disciple of Jefferson. The members of 
the nominating convention will be collectively far wiser when they 
assemble than any individual is, or can be, to-day; and we have full 
confidence that they will makea judicious choice. Should Senator 
Hill fail of the nomination it will not be because he does not 
deserve well of the party, or because he will be considered unfit 
for the office, but because untoward circumstances have arisen, 
which are transitory in their nature, and will of themselves pass 
away and be forgotten before the year 1896. 


CHAMPION BIssELL. 
New Yorks. 


REASONS WHY HE iS UNAVAILABLE. . 


Tue editor of Betrorn’s suggests that a cross-light be cast on 
the candidacy of Senator Hill, already attempted to be illumin- 
ated from one point of view by Mr. Bissell. I have not the pleas- 
ure of the acquaintance of this writer, but I judge from the tone 
of his article, the proof sheets of which lie before me, that he be- 
longs to, or advocates the theories of, that school of poiiticians 
who confuse the details of political management with state-craft, 
and believe that the party which brings the greater number of 
voters to the polls proves by this act its power and its desire to 
better subserve the interests of the people. This class of politi- 
cians also rely on organization as their chief lever; they rely on 
leaders who control thoroughly drilled subordinates, who in their 
turn controlthe voting masses. Their type of the “unit of strength” 
is the military regiment. A very fair resumé of this class is found 
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in Mr. Richard Croker’s analysis of the Tammany Society methods 
in a late issue of the North American Review. Mr. Croker does not 
apologize for Tammany Hall; he says that this association is not 
created in order to apologize or explain, but for the purpose of 
marching on against its political enemies. This statementis frank 
and so far forth is to be respected. 

Mr. Hill, then, is an able politician; this is proved by his success, 
on which the writer of the article dwells with such emphasis. I 
am willing to admit that his success has been phenomenal, as 
much so as his industry and purpose. Events have shown us that 
David B. Hill has during all his years of manhood assiduously cul- 
tivated those studies which lead to political advancement. His 
political methods have always been skillful, and, as a consequence, 
successful. Even his bitterest enemies acknowledge that he keeps 
his promises; rewards his friends; compensates services, and pun- 
ishes those who thwart him, if he can; or, unless he finds it more 
convenient to win them over to his side. As to the latter branch 
of tactics it is urged against him that he buys up voters at the 
expense of the Government; but if “ politics is war,” as Mr. Croker 
asserts it to be, and as it often is, where is the crime in bringing 
over deserters from the enemy’s camp? We may despise the deserter, 
but we do not despise the officer who buys him over. Benedict 
Arnold is execrated, but Sir Henry Clinton, who bought him, was 
a gallant officer and lived and died in military honor. 

But when it is admitted that Mr. Hillis an able political schemer; 
a man without personal vices; temperate to a degree rarely met with 
among public men; a faithful friend wherever there is a com- 
munity of interests, and up to the present time found reasonably 
equal to the duties of whatever office he has undertaken, and I 
freely grant all these facts; does it therefore follow that he is 
qualified to administer the great office of the Chief Executive of 
the Umited States? My contention is that it does not follow, nor 
should I be satisfied with a negative proposition. I state affirma- 
tively, as all Republicans state, being myself an “Independent,” 
or what is sometimes styled a “ Mugwump,” that Mr. Hill is con- 
spicuously unfit for the Presidency. 

When one has been delegated by the majority of the voters of 
our immense commonwealth to look after its interests he should 
at once cease to think of his party, and should think only 
for the citizens in mass. This involves no surrender of his politi- 
cal principles: Protectionist or anti-Protectionist; mono-metallist or 
bi-metallist; a centralizer or an advocate of State sovereignties, he 
should regard himself as solemnly consecrated to the general good 
rather than to the advancement of the machineries of the party 
that elected him. That our presidents do not all take this view 
of the case, or at least do not act upon it, does not disprove its 
soundness. Its justice lies in the nature of the case itself, and is 
recognized in the earliest instincts of men, when civilization 
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prompts them to draw together and form these alliances from 
which grows up that supreme creation of humanity—the Nation. 
“ At the very outset,” says a Roman writer, “the Supreme Being 
gave men such a disposition that mutual need counselled them to 
seek and to proffer help; to gather together the scattered inhabi- 
tants; to collect themselves into settlements away from the woods, 
and caves; to build houses; to establish worship in temples, so 
that people could sleep quietly in their beds at night; to care 
for sick or wounded citizens; to unite for common attack or 
defence.” Robertson, the historian, says, “ Instead of those loose 
associations, which though they scarcely diminished their personal 
independence had been sufficient for their security while they 
remained in their original birthplace, the Germans and Goths, who 
had overrun and conquered Southern Europe, saw the necessity 
of uniting in more close confederacy, and of relinquishing some 
of their private rights in order to attain public safety.” 

. We areso remote from the inceptions of government that we are 
apt to forget, perhaps we rarely learn, the rea! purpose and func- 
tion of high authority. It exists solely and only for the benefit 
of the entire body of citizens. This is one reason why a partisan 
elected executive may be very inferior to an intelligent and bene- 
volent despot. In fact, the most ardent Democratic wiiters admit 
that the ideal government would be that where one eminently 
wise and unselfish individual should advise laws for the people. 
This is the idea of monarchy it is true; but it is also the idea of the 
executive of Democracy; only the former is attempted to be 
worked out through hereditary succession; and the latter through 
popular election. But if the monarch, enthroned amid his pre- 
rogatives, is truly the “shepherd of his people,” as in the Grecian 
tribal system, he is no Jess useful and admirable than if he were 
the elected executive. A really good monarch needs no limita- 
tions as to his people, any more than a really good father as to his 
family; but communities discover that they cannot trust to the 
accidents of human nature, and that it is better to limit an indi- 
vidual who does not need restraint rather than not to limit one 
who is disposed to play the tyrant. 

High authority implies the posession of great abilities, exalted 
aims and the noblest philanthropy, such as, whether rightiy or 
wrongly, we ascribe to Washington. Now, we may not only doubt 
whether the character of Mr. Hill falls within this description, but 
we may go further and say that it does not. His abilities 
enable him to move with alacrity within certain prescribed 
bounds of safe official duty, and to influence, often to control, 
bodies of partisans whose aims are selfish, and who are mainly 
affected by rewards and punishments. His own aims are bounded 
by his desires for personal popularity, to be achieved by lega] and 
constitutional methods, -a his conceptions of which he is often sus- 
pected, and sometimes accused, of chicaneries; and as to phil- 
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anthropy, my respect for Mr. Hill causes me to state that he 
has never been hypocrite enough to profess eminence in that some- 
what shadowy virtue. Mr. Hill is not a hypocrite; even his ene- 
mies do not make that charge against him. 

Where a public man has been abused as much as Mr. Hill it is 
the natural tendency of an Independent observer to defend him; 
but even Democrats do not defend such proceedings as I am about 
to criticise. That Mr. Hill did not resign the Governorship when 
he was elected Senator, and thereby pass months in idleness was no 
matter of reproach, and those partisans who accused him of draw- 
ing the salaries of both offices at the same time were guilty of a 
stupid and inexcusable slander. But after he had taken his seat at 
Washington, he was wholly out of his place, and outside not only 
of duty but also of decency, in posting to Albany, and passing 
whole weeks in arranging with local managers the details of the 
unseasonably called February Democratic State Convention. The 
mere statement of this transaction isits sufficient condemnation. It- 
was low; it was unworthy of a gentleman; it degraded his reputa- 
tion; and asamatter of fact it has cost him theloss of many thousands 
of friends; how many it is impossible to state; but the local elec- 
tions throughout the State of New York, as displayed inthe New 
York newspapers of March 2d, give usa tolerably good basis of 
calculation. In my opinion Mr. Hill has a hundred thousand 
fewer friends in the Democratic party to-day than when he took his 
seat inthe Senate. And he has lost them by one act. 

One of the most perplexing questions which our political econo- 
mists will be soon called on to solve, and which has already begun 
to press for determination, is that of the silver coinage. Granted 
that silver is a precious metal and capable of being used as cur- 
rency, what shall be its coinage ratio to gold? That ratio was 
once so fixed that gold and silver American coins were interchan ge- 
able on the basis of real values; it is not so now, since the real 
value of our silver dollar is about twenty per cent less than that 
of our gold dollar. This is a false position for the currency. How 
shall we remedy it? Shall we enlarge the silver dollar, and keep 
on enlarging it as silver mines produce increased supplies, and the 
expense of production decreases ? Neither collective nor individual 
wisdom has, as yet, answered this and similar questions touching the 
same topic, and there was no occasion for Mr. Hill to publicly 
attempt the solution, and thus precipitate himself like another 
Quintius Curtius into the abysmal gulf that yawns in our financial 
forum. Yet he has attempted it, and with this conclusion: 
“There should be free coinage; and there should be an honest dol- 
lar.” But how the honest dollar is to be arrived at, so long as 
bar silver is worth 41 8-16 pence in London, or 90 1-4 cents in New 
York, per ounce one day, and, a few days thereafter, 43 or 46 
pence in London and 92 or 98 cents in New York, Mr. Hill does 
not and probably cannot state. His defect as an eminent thinker 
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is not shown by his inability to master a difficult question, but by 
setting himself up as an oracle when he has*nothing to say. Any 
cross-roads orator can vociferate for the honest dollar in connec- 
tion with bi-metallic coinage but it remains for supreme wisdom 
to tell us how to get it. Mr. Hill seems to covet the reputation of 
supreme wisdom without putting it in evidence that he possesses 
even an inkling of it. 

Blunders are said to be worse than crimes, but without going 
into casuistry, I may safely say that such voluntary blunders as 
this of Mr. Hill are much more damaging to his reputation than 
any political crime could be, since he who commits a political 
crime commits it in the interests of some powerful party, and is 
sure to be supported by numerous partisans; but he who goes out 
of his way to perform some act of mere pretension deserves and 
earns only the silence of his friends, the sneers of his enemies and 
the contempt of all unbiased observers. 

The Democrats have quite a large number of respectable states- 
men, from among whom it will be possible to select a candidate 
less vulnerable than Mr. Hill; of larger abilities, of better princi- 
ples and of much sounder judgment. As between the possible 
candidates of the two great parties, the great body of independent 
voters who really hold the balance of power, and who rely on the 
collective wisdom of the two branches of Congress to regulate the 
policy of the nation, are very apt to vote for the executive who 
they think will best adorn the station by his character and acquire- 
ments, derogate nothing from its dignity and most judiciously 
advise the two Houses in his annual messages. These constitute 
the functions of our President, and the people will be slow to 
entrust them to David B. Hill. 

Epear Wo corr. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
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TuE play was on: My lady entered late. 
Armed at all points, she slowly paced the aisle, 
(She has each charm which can my heart beguile, 

‘Vain to resist; resistless, she, as Fate.) 

Upon her breast clung clustering orchids rare, 
While rippling lengths of dusky, perfumed hair 
Lent its sweet fragrance to the amorous air. 


Long, curving lashes veil’ the violet eyes 
That flashed at me a glance of swift surprise; 

As if my lady but that instant knew 
The slave who wears her chains was waiting there. 

Again droop’d lashes hid the heavenly hue; 
Yet, though the curtained eyes grew dark as night. 
They answered mine; and all the world was light. 

C.H. R. 
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«THE TALE OF TWO CITIES.”* 


Mr. Cuarces Burr Topp is the author of a book entitled “The 
Story of Washington—the National Capital,” and he gives us in 
it the sort of history that is considered eminently respectable and 
dignified. To accomplish this the author must avoid all that 
approaches the sensational, and, in sober phrase and solemn form, 
tell us all we do not care to know and carefully conceal all that is 
of interest. Strange to say, the realism that dominates the fiction 
of to-day has not characterized history where that quality is mcst 
necessary. As truth is stronger than fetion, the historian sustains 
his character for verasity by a careful avoidance of startling facts. 
The solemn sweep of the historic style will not allow the familiar, 
and a cautious regard for the probable precludes all truths that 
are likely to awaken interest through their sensational character. 

Mr. Todd is a historian of the old, old school, and he tells the 
truth, but in not telling all the truth gives us in consequence all 
that we did know and which we have no desire to see repeated, 
while he carefully omits what would have made his book extremely 
interesting. 

Washington City was born of fear out of patriotism. The able 
framers of our political fabric, known as the Federal Government, 
patriotic as they were, had one emotion that dominated all otheis. 
While building a Government of the people, by the people and for 
the people, they had a ludicrous fear of the very element for which 
they labored. Entering upon the experiment never before put to 
a practical test, that of lodging the sovereignty in the keeping of 
the people, they lost no time in framing all sorts of guards 
against that in which they were forced to trust. The President 
was to be elected every four years, with no provision made through 
which his administration could be controlled during bis time of 
office. Given higher powers than any held by a constitutional 
monarch in Europe, he can be impeached and removed for high 
crimes or misdemeanor, but he cannot be guided, influenced. cr 
governed by the sovereignty he is supposed to serve. He was to 
have been chosen by an electoral college, elected by the States, 
that was supposed would act independent of the public will. Then 
they made for the dear people a Senate, or House of Lords, returned 
to power every six years, that represents States regardless of popu- 
lation. Then to modify these despotic features they swung onto 
it the popular branch of a House of Representatives, like a tail to 
a kite. This tail while extremely ridiculous in its moving, uncer- 


* Nore.—This paper was written some time before the death of Col. Donn Piatt. 
—Ep.] 
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tain motions, seems to steady and sustain the despotic executive 
and Senate. 

The same fear that removed our republic further from popular 
control than any Government on earth carried the seat of Govern- 
ment from Philadelphia to a wilderness on the Potomac. Washing- 
ton, aided by Jefferson and Madison, forced the national capital to 
a swamp in Maryland, and the great George himself went strid- 
ing with his long legs and big feet over the quagmire of that 
locality, and assisted by a Frenchman, Major L’Enfant, laid out 
streets and avenues of an immense city. Wishing to clear them- 
selves of popular interference, to be feared in a large commercial 
centre, they, nevertheless, made provision for a city as large as 
London. Perhaps the fathers thought that by the time this swamp 
was populated the Government would be strong enough to control 
the mob. 

This hope of a great town was based on the trade of the country 
at the time. Near the geographical centre, and the heart then 
of our population, it was supposed that the Potomac River and the 
Chesapeake Bay would float all our commerce and serve to facili- 
tate trade between the North and South. These calculations 
seemed at the time reasonable enough, but before the swamp 
between the executive mansion and the Capitol could be drained 
the steamboat made its appearance on Western watersand freighted 
with humanity from Europe, swept the old channels of trade from 
their places and shifted the centre of population and trade to what 
then was remote localities. At the same time appeared the railroad 
and locomotive, and Washington City was, as it were, switched off, 
and remained neglected, swiftly passing to a decay that was pitiable. 
Its wide streets and avenues would have bankrupted New York or 
Philadelphia to drain, grade, pave and light, so as to make them 
not only passable, but inhabitable. The sustaining and developing 
power of traffic was not on hand. The roar of active life was far 
away and under its magic touch such great commercial centres 
as Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago grew into power- 
ful capitals. The scattered houses, poor and mean of Washington, 
looked as if they had been tumbled from the skies, suffered in 
contrast to the huge buildings erected by the Government. The 
forlorn old place was a quagmire in winter and a cloud of bliading 
dust in summer. It was ridiculed by foreigners, and hated and 
despised by our.citizens. This grew until our unloved capital was 
threatened with removal. Doubtless that would have been its fate 
had not one of its citizens come to the front and arrested what 
appeared inevitable. 

This is the tale of one city. Here is the other: 

Alexander R. Shephard is a native of the District of Columbia. 
He was born of the people and bred a mechanic. He developed 
into a large man in every sense of the term. His phisique is sim- 
ply superb, six feet tall, his erect carriage and ease of manner 
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indicate what the world is pleased to designate the gentleman. 
With a large, healthy brain, he was self-taught and had stored 
that brain with the widest information. But his marked charac- 
teristics were his high courage, great force of character and aui- 
mal magnetism which made him charming to men. His tempera- 
ment was that of a tough, coarse fibre, such as leaders of men and 
the authors of great events ever possess. This man came to the 
front in 1871. He had long brooded over the condition and fate 
of his native city and saw that the times were propitious. 

The period was favorabie. Grant was President. This ignorant 
soldier, having been made a platform of by the Republican party, 
accepted a position that he regarded as the same he had vacated. 
He was commander-in-chief. The Cabinet and the justices of the 
Supreme Court were members of bis staff, while all the other de- 
partments and bureaus were governed by his subordinate officers. 
His word was law and his laws command. This from no vicious 
disposition to abuse his place, but simply from ignorance of what 
that place was and required of him. No one ever dared question 
his will or even to advise him. He was President as he had been 
general, and to submit to opposition, or to ask for advice, was to abdi- 
cate his authority. A Cabinet officer of President Grant’s told the 
writer of this that “it was amusing to see how the Republican 
leaders would seek to influence this man they could not control. 
They had a way of talking at him. They would compose a little 
dialogue among themselves and then meet casually at the White 
House and rehearse their little play in much earnestness, puncu- 
ated by some profanity and many appeals to the bottle. Not long 
after the administration would be found moving in the direction 
that had been indicated.” 

Alexander Shephard’s keen, shrewd knowledge of human nature 
was not at fault in his measure of the coarse, blunt soldier. He saw 
that the great mass of politicians were at fault in the treatment of 
Grant because of their timidity. Their flattery lost might in their 
fears. Shephard won through the very bluntness that was Grant’s 
weapon of defence. Grant was charmed with a man who asking 
nothing, talked fearlessly and drank whisky. Flattery from such 
a source went home. After all the source of real influence on the 
part of Shephard was the subtle thing, which defies definition, chat 
_ call magnetism. He fascinated all who came in contact with 

im. 

Another condition in favor of Shephard was the fact that the 
Congress of the United States was at that time the most corrupt 
body of men that ever assembled for any purpose. They made 
the “Forty Thieves” respectable. The exposure of the Credit 
Mobilier, the Pacific Mail Subsidy, the French Arms affair and forty 
others told of men in office upon whom the penitentiary held an 
acknowledged lien. The prospect of an expenditure of millions 
upon the streets of the city captivated Congress, and when 
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through the President’s recommendation Shephard’s scheme of a 
Territorial Government, consisting of Governor, Territorial Rep- 
reseutatives on the floor of the House, a Legislature and Board of 
Public Works was submitted it passed to a law at once. 

The authority to borrow money and expend it on improvements 
gave Shephard, who was in fact the Board of Public Works, the 
means to the end he sought for. The vast system of grading, 
paving and parking the city he at once determined on involved 
millions. “ We must work rapidly,” said this remarkable man, 
“this power will not be continued long.” That which broke upon 
the sleepy old capital was something amazing. If six earthquakes, 
aided by as manv cyclones, had visited the place in a night they 
could not have produced more consternation and effect. The 
comprehensive system of grading alone wasimmense. A greatarmy 
of laborers with plows, scrapers, shovels and carts made deep cuts or 
filled ravines for sixty miles of streets. Men who left their homes in 
the morning returned at night to find a ladder necessary to reach 
their front doors, while others gazed in despair on their domiciles 
half-hidden in earth. Drains miles in length were constructed, 
through which carts could be driven, and the classic Tiber disap- 
peared under ground, never again to dry its mud in the sunlight. 
The paving followed; all sorts of patent pavements from all 
parts of the country were pounded down by huge machines that 
rolled and snorted night and day. 

The popular excitement was intense. The mass of people 
cheering on the revolutionists, as they really seemed, while sleepy 
old millionaires and disappointed contractors fairly shrieked out 
their protests, while injunctions from courts and investigations came 
thick and fast with the only effect of hurrying on the work. The 
newspapers thrcughout the United States took up the cry and 
concentrated fire of abuse was hurled at the head of Shephard 
that had no parallel in our history of vituperation, of which I knew 
something. 

In two years the work of half a century was accomplished. But 
the fight grew too hot for the leaders and for Congress. The latest 
investigation ordered found thet the district authorities had 
exceeded their legal authority in the money borrowed; had been 
guilty of oppression and wrong in many contracts awarded; had 
forced through a work in two years that was the improvement of 
twenty, and the committee unanimously recommended the aboli- 
tion of the Territorial Government. 

In all the inquiries through courts and investigations by Con- 
gress not a shadow of a corrupt act, or a cent of illegal money 
was traced to the person or pockets of Alexander R. Shephard. On 
the contrary he came out a bankrupt. He had not, however, com- 
pleted his self-assigned task. As the Government had held half the 
property of Washington for nearly a century, without the pay- 
ment of a mill in taxes, Shephard purposed having the Govern- 
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ment assume the debt of twenty millions his improvements had 
cost. He failed in this, but he did not fail in making our capital 
the most beautiful city upon the continent. It is exasperating 
then to open what purports to be a history of Washington only to 
find these facts slurred over, and this great man damned with 
faint praise. 

The mists of prejudice and the clouds of misrepresentation 
are clearing away as time softens the personal and partisan feel- 
ing of that bitter period. And the day is not distant when a col- 
lossal bronze statue will be erected to this second founder of our 
capital, and not only its citizens, but the people of the United 
States, will point to it with pride. 


Donn Piart. 
Oug10. 
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Tury were threshing wheat for John Graham one beautiful 
October day, back in the sixties. It was about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and the machine was standing still while the 
threshers were making some repairs, and the men were standing 
around leaning on their forks, the younger ones wrestling, jumping 
and lifting the sacks of wheat in trials of strength. 

In the midst of it all there rang a harsh, high-keyed voice from 
the straw-pile. 

“Say, Graham, I guess you'd better send another man up h’yere. 
It’s gittin’ pooty stiff work fr one—pooty stiff.” 

“Oh, there Uncle Deering, I didn’t think you’d cry cavvy quite 
so early in the day, I expected it along about four o’clock. You're 
gitt’in feebul, I c’n see that.” 

“T aint so feebul but I c’n down ycu,” snapped the grimy figure 
in the straw. 

The men shouted with delight, spurring the old man on. They 
all knew that Daddy would stop eating to wrestle, and would fight 
“at the drop o’ the hat.” Graham grinned and said: 

“ Jest hop right down, old man. [ll accommodate you with the 
best I’ve got in the shop.” 

“ Go fer ‘im, Daddy!” 

“Don’t y’ take that, Uncle,” yelled the crowd, suspending all 
operations to see the fun. 

Daddy promptly stuck his fork in the straw and rolled down the 
edge of the stack, disappearing in the chaff and dust at the bottom, 
from which he emerged a moment later, blowing like a porpoise. 
He was gaunt and grizzled, of gigantic size, and dressed in old 
and ragged clothes. His eyes twinkled with fun as he opened his 
arms like a weather-beaten bear and charged upon Graham. 
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Graham was the smaller of the two, but also the younger, and 
they were so evenly matched that the crowd roared and shrieked 
with laughter as the combatants rolled and trampled around the 
stack-yard. Daddy made a gallant fight, but he was soon down, 
winded and subdued. 

‘Why don’t y’ take a man o’ y’r age?” he grumbled, as he arose 


and brushed off the dirt from his back. 


«Oh, git out! Daddy. You made the first jump. It was a fair 
fout an’ no favor. Youneedn’t squeal. All aboard !” 

And the work began again. It was well known that the old man 
was much given to boasting what he could do, and yet when 
worsted he always put in some excuse; his foot slipped or he didn’t 
have time to take off his coat, etc. 

His face was not unpleasing, though his teeth were mostly gone 
and his skin was the color of a faded piece of leather and 
wrinkled as a pan of cream. He stood not less than six feet four, 
and was still erect as a boy. In looking at him the observer could 
not help thinking of the vast muscles that once rolled on those gaunt 
limbs. Even now he stood behind the stackerand pushed away 
more straw than any of the men around the machine could do and 
keep the same steady gait. The old man gloried in his strength. 

“Never been sick a day in m life, sir! no, sir!” he was accus- 
tomed to say, in his rapid, emphatic way; “an’, by gol! I c’n stand 
at the tail o’ the stacker as long as the best of you young dogs. 
Yes, sir! I can, sir! Dummed if I turn my hand fr any man in the 
State, sir!” 

This kind of talk was well designated as “the old man’s sputter,” 
for he had a curious fashion of duplicating his words for the sake 
of emphasis. He liked to get the hardest place around the 
machine, preferring to pitch against the wind or across the biggest 
stack. If he worked in the straw he preferred the frightful place 
at the tail of the stacker, and was suitably rewarded if some one 
said, “Deering’s the best man in the crew yet.” 

As many a boy in Sunlake Prairie will testify, the old man was a 
full team at the measuring, where the endless half-bushels of grain 
were lifted and poured into sacks held by a boy, who wept amid 
the deafening roar and rattle of the machine. Many a time the old 
man would say, in his rough way: 

“There, there, sonny ! Go an’ wash the dirt out y’r eyes and git 
a a bring me one, you young rascal! or (’ll—now 
mind.” 

He had a habit, however, of shouting long, disconnected yarns in 
the ears of the men “tending separator,” or into the ears of the 
boy holding the sacks, stories that grew inaudible to the boy at 
length, just as the roaring howl of the machine grew to be a sort 
of atmosphere, a commotion which lingered in the ear long after 
the machine stopped. In stacking time the old athlete delighted 
in showing his skill with the fork, and managed to get “the honors” 
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as often as possible. To get the honors in stacking is to have the 
opportunity of pitching the bundles to the top of the stack. He 
had a fork in which he took special delight when pitching bundles; 
no swordsman ever had more affection for his Toledo than Daddy 
for his three-tined fork. 

But the thing in which he took even more pride than the ability 
to pitch bundies higher and faster than any other man was in 
butchering, in which he considered himself a professional indeed. 
Early on a keen, biting morning in November would Daddy drive 
into the yard with his rude sleigh and his lagging team, one horse 
of which was infallibly half-a-length behind the other. At such 
times he dearly loved to catch the boys napping. 

“ A-a-a-r-rh!” he would rasp out, “you lazy vagabonds! Why 
aint y’ got that fire built! What the devil do y’mean, you rascals! 
Here it is, broad daylight, and that kiitle not bilin’! I vum, sir! 
Yo’ need a thrashin’, the whole kit an’ bilin’ of ye, yes, sir! Come, 
come, come, come! Now hussle y’r boots; stir yr bones— 
ha-a-r-rh !” 

And then under his direction the hands got the fire blazing 
around the kettle, and helped him grind his knives and make other 
ferocious preparations for the fray, he trying in his usual manner 
to tell a yarn and never coming to anend. He never was known to 
finish a story under the most favorable circumstances. 

Soon the porker was to be caught, and then was the old man’s time 
to laugh his best. The “green hand” attempting to catch and 
hold the victim infallibly went rolling in tle mud or was bruised 
against the fence, Daddy shrieking with laughter. 

“ A-a-rrh! you're a fine young man—ha-ha-haaaarh ! Now, then, 
sir, grab ’m! Why don’t y’ nail ‘im. I vum, sir, if I couldn’t do 
better than that, at ten years old, I'd sell out. I would, I vum, 
yes, sir!” 

After a suitable length of time spent in jeering the crestfallen 
hand, Daddy would wave aside all help, and stalking into the pen 
seize the porker by the ear as he rushed pastand fling him helpless on 
his side. But in spite of Deering’s smiling effort the feat got each 
year more difficult for him, and he had need to lean against the 
fence and catch his breath even as he boasted. 

“I’m an old codger, but I’m worth a dezzen o’ you spindle- 
legged chaps. Dum me if I aint, sir!” 

His pride in the ability to handle a hog was as genuine as that 
of a painter to paint a landscape. A little later, asthe porker was 
ready to be scalded, he grew expansive, telling stories which never 
ended about what he had done and could do. 

“The time’s been, sir, when I wouldn’t thank any man f’r his 
help on a hog under five hundred pounds, sir. I remember, one 
year, I killed for Sile Jinks (don’t let that fire go daown, you young 
rascal !)—it was in sixty-tew ’r three—sixty-lew. Sile was’ huskin’ 
corn. I went over t’ see about gittin im t’ help me thrash. 
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(Al ready there now, sir, swing him aroound head forem’st; that’s 
right—now in he goes!—steady! Don’t slop that water into our 
faces—that’s it. Naow roll him—no, no, demmit! Reach under 
my hand there, that’s right. Now, hoopla! once more. There 
now, up she rises !)—'n’ I sez, s’s I, ‘Sile when y’ goin’ t’ kill,’ s’s I. 
‘Well,’ s’s ’e, ‘I don't (Naow change eendswith ’im. Steddy 
agin! Grab that ear. Naow turn ‘im—that’s good, tip-top! You'll 
do. Now, out he rises. Beautiful scald, beautitul scald! Ah! see 
them bristles start. Oh! ol man Deering c’n dewityit. Yes, sir. 
See this old candle-stick. Beats al y’r new-fangled scrapers all 
aout. Dang it, yes, sir. Naow, I’ve used that candle-stick goin’ 
on thirty year—better’n thirty year.) 

“ An’ Sile, says, ’s’s ’e, ‘I don’t know, Deering,’ ’s’s’e, ‘’s soon’s I 
ec’n git m’ thrashin’ done,’ ’s ’e. Thrashin’ went off mighty slow 
that fall, mighty slow! Wal, sir, I never had such a time killin’ in 
m’ life, never, sir! I got there about sun-up one demmed cold 
day—the day after Thanksgivin’, but they wern’t much of a thanks- 
givin’ that year—({here you young lazy-bones dip this water back 
into that kittle, an keep the fire goin’ brisk you young jack-a-napes, 
’r Pll warm ye.)” 

And so he would go on all day, doing work enough for two and 
never on any account absenting himself from the hardest place. 
At noon he commonly ate a tremendous dinner of liver and pota- 
toes, telling, or trying to tella tale. If he started about a plow 
he was drawn off to tell of the team, the team drew him irresisti- 
bly into innumerable trades and fights, and the fights led to the 
war and the war to the price of pork, etc., ete. 

This was his profession. He also boasted of an art. Above all 
other things under the sun Daddy loved to play the fiddle for a 
dance. There was a time just after the war when he played a 
great deal, two or three times a week in the winter months. It 
was pioneer life on Sunlake Prairie then and society was Demo- 
cratic and fiddlers scarce. 

“Old Uncle Deering,” as they called him then, could saw out 
five or six tunes in such a manner as to make them generally rec- 
ognizable and, above all, so that they could be danced to, which was 
the main thing. These tunes were “Honest John,” “ Rare 
Autumn,” “The Fireman’s Dance,” “Money Musk,” “ Virginny 
Reel,” and a hornpipe or two. 

Early on the appointed evening, with fiddle in a flour-sack, the 
old man was “on hand like a sore thumb in harvest.” With hair 
carefully combed toward the top of his head and dressed in his 
best, he took his seat on the chair, or barrel, as the case might be. 
His best on these occasions was invariably a pair of moose-hide 
moccasins, huge gray pants, patched profusely, a woolen shirt and 
a faded blue coat, which came off directly the fun began. He had 
been known to put on a paper collar, but it was at the funeral of 
his-bitterest enemy. 
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All the while the boys and girls were forming on Daddy would 
be coaxing his fiddle into tune. He banged her and twanged 
her, sawed her and jawed her, until she “sung,” then his harsh, 
rasping voice rang out: 

“ A-a-rl ready there!” 

Then, lifting one huge moccasin at the same time that he put 
his fiddle under his chin and raised the bow till his knuckles 
touched the strings, he yelled, with greater energy than before: 

“ A-a-r-r-r-hl ready. G'lang!” Bringing his foot down with a 
terrific whang on the first note of the tune, “ Rye doodle doo-doo- 
dle doo.” And the old man grew boyish as the dance got under 
way, and did any quantity of gratuitous thumping with his feet 
and wagging with his head, to emphasize the rhythm, while his 
voice rose high above the thunder of boot-heels and squeak of femi- 
nine calf-skin. 

“Ladies gran’ change!” “Four han’s roun 


* Balance all!” 


‘«Elleman left!” “Back t? places!” Or, if the dance were a 


quadrille, “ First lady lead to the right, toodle rummy, rum-dum; 
gent foller after, deedJe, deedle-dee; four han’s roun’!” But 
“Honest John” afforded the best opportunity for Daddy, for he 
delighted to drop into a curious sing-song, something indescrib- 
able. 

“Honors tey yewer ladies!—right an’ left four,” etc.,  tire- 
lessly repeating his slender stock of tunes and jokes. The hat 
was usually passed during the evening for the fiddler’s benefit, not 
unfrequently he got several dollars, not to say anything of a good 
supper and the fun of the thing. The boys and girls rather liked 
the old man then, though they chaffed him a good deal. His cack- 
ling laugh at supper was an invariable feature, as he got off his 
usual witticism about being the youngest man in the room, I vum 
sir! And he’d bet a hat he c’d dance down the liveliest girlin the 
crowd. He could, yes, sir, by ged, sir. Come on! He was ready. 

But the old man was always poor notwithstanding his frugality 
and his sobriety. “I don’t see what old man Deering does with 
his money,” said Sile Jinks; “It beats the devil and all. Why! I’ve 
known the ol’ skeezicks ever sence the war, an’ he’s been goin’ on 
jest the same as he is now, except he’s got a bigger farm opened up 
now. Why, jest think of it! the ol’ cuss has good crops every year 
—it don’t cost him much t’ set it—he ’n’ the ol’ woman an’ that 
boy he took does all the work pooty much, an’ then in the fall the 
old feller goes butcherin’, an’ not only gits good pay at it but sniv- 
els meat enough t’ keep ’m goin’—’n’ then he plays fur dances two 
’r three times a week, and the boys uzhilly throws in three ’r four 
dollars—now what the devil does the ol’ cuss do with his money? 
Eh?” 

“« Th’ ol’ feller don’t spend it on good clothes that’s one mighty 
sure thing,” said Shelby, to whom Sile addressed his remarks. 

“Well, Ish’dsay not! He aint hada new rag fur ten years— 
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’n’ the ol’ lady is jest as cautious as he is. But he’s always hard 
up an’ it’s a tight squeak ’f y’ git anything out o’ the ol’ sinner if 
he owes yeh. Some says he’s payin’ off the mortgage on his place 
—but good gosh all helmlock! he’s sold wheat enough since I 
knew him to pay off ten mortgages. I'll tell yeh whut I think——” 

Here Sile looked furtively around and lowered his voice. “I 
b’lieve th’ old cuss buries his money somewhere. He’s a miser!” 

“A-a-awh! Nonsense, Sile.” 

“Wal! you jest explain things, then.” 

It will thus be seen that John Deering was a sort of familiar 
mystery. He came and went in his simple way before the face of 
his neighbors, and yet there were these unknown phases to his 
life and character, on which little light had been shed. One win- 
ter there came a man from Illinois who had known of him when he 
left there, and so far from leaving in debt, he said Daddy had left 
Jo Daviess county with a snug little sum. This news only con- 
firmed Sile in his shrewd guess that the old man had become a 
lover of money per se. 

As the years went by Daddy was still a prominent figure in Sun- 
lake, growing a little more bent and a little more gray, though 

eople did not notice it as they might have done had they not met 
oe day by day. Hestill talked asloud and boastfully as ever, and 
still clinched any man who questioned his strength. But he met 
disaster oftener now, and the men “played off” on him and let 
him throw them just to please him, but which angered him if he 
dis »vered the sham. 

Yet with all the added weight of the swift years and his cease- 
less toil he never admitted he was growing old. 

“Tf t'want fr m’ feet an’ laigs I’m jest as good aman as ever I 
was, yes sir! Ic’n yank a four-hundred-pound haug out o’ the 
barrel jest as many times as the next feller. Ged demmit! I’m 
only seventy-three, and aman at seventy’s in hisprime sir, yes, sir! 
in his prime. If any man in this crowd got any conceit in himself 
let ‘im pull shirt, sir! I'll show ’im that John Deering’s on earth 
yet sir, demmed ifI dont, yes, sir!” 

At the dances which the old fiddler attended but seldom now 
some waggish fellow was sure to say pityingly in the Daddy’s 
hearing, using adubious shaking of the head: 

“The ol’ man’s breaking up! He’sa gitt’n purty slow and feebul. 
Have y’ notist it, boys? He don’t seem to play with the same spirut 
that he ust to. We can’t use him much longer, can we, boys? We’d 
like to but it’s asking a leetle too much o’ the old gent.” 

At this Daddy would rise up ina blazing rage and tumble off 
his barrel or table, and shaking his bow in the face of his grinning 
tormentor, shriek outin inarticulate fury and weakness: 

“You young rascal! You young jack-a-napes! I'll show you 
whether I’m failin ’r not! Let me gitmy claw on him for a minute. 
Tl wring his demmed little neck—see if I don’t, yes, sir!” 
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But the other fellows would interfere in assumed great concern. 

“There there! Daddy never mind him. He ain’t a mouthtle f’r 
you. Don’t dirty y’r hands on him, he’s a fool anyway.” And the 
outraged fiddler would reluctantly give in, and go back to his 
seat. 

He still insisted on dancing one set “with the purtiest gal in the 
room,” though he had not the opportunities he oncehad. And his 
judgment was good, to tell the truth,and of more interest than the 
girls cared to admit, for when they found his twinkling eye resting 
upon them they blushed and giggled with delight, while his elbow 
took on a livelicr swing. 

And when he reluctantly surrendered his loved violin to another 
hand and stepped into the middle of the room he was by no means 
altogether ludicious. True, his rusty trousers were baggy at the 
knee and hisankles (encased in stout grey woolen socks) showed 
in the space between the tops of the moccasins and the bottoms of 
his ever-shortening pantaloons, despite the fact that his coat was 
shapeless and utterly characterless as to color and cut. Despite 
all these things there was a powerful sort of grace and trace of 
gallantry in his bearing which kept down ridicule. He would 
straighten up at these crucial times, until his tall form towered 
above all the other men in the room like a time-scarred pine, 
as he balanced and swung and “chassayed ” hither and yon with 
the giggling girl of his choice. 

The fiddler pro tem loved to quicken the time to an unheard of 
extent in order to break the old man down, but it only brought out 
anastonishing reserve power. Daddy danced like a boy and yelled 
the changes like a demon, catching a laggard here and there and 
hurling the girls into place like tops, while he kicked and stamped, 
bringing out long-forgotten steps and changes, and finally, breath- 
less, but triumphant, danced a final break-down to show he was 
“all there,” and led the prettiest girl out to supper in the bright 
and cheerful kitchen. Those were rare nights for Daddy—would 
he had known no other or darker. 

But as the country grew in wealth and wisdom it lost a good 
deal of that homely simplicity which marked pioneer days. The 
demand for the service of the old fiddler fell off from year to year, 
and he grew more neglected and disreputable though for no fault 
of his. Society was getting out of sympathy with him. 

“The boys I us’t t’ trot on m’ knee are gettin’ too high-toned. 
They wouldn’t be found dead with ol’ man Deering. They leave 
me out now. ’N’ then the preachers er gettin’ thick an’ howlin’ 
agin’ dancin’ so ’t I don’t git any calls now, ‘cept up in Hell-town 
and over on the Shell-rock, places I wouldn’t a thought of goin’ 
tew once. It ain’t usin’ me square and fair, no, sir, demmed if itis, 
sir!” 

The fact was the community was growing away from Daddy and 
the pathos of his protest was all the greater because it was a 
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growth toward a higher plane of living and thinking. There were 

few homes now where Daddy, in his ragged vest, could sit on a 

barrel and play “Honest John” while the dancers thumped about 

the floor. There were few homes where he was still a welcome 

— He had always been a pioneer and this thing troubled 
im. 

He grew more and more sensitive about his age, and when a 
man had a “thrashin’” or a “killin’,” and did not ask in his aid he 
invariably pitched into the offender. 

“What d’ ye mean, you rascal, by hirin’ another man when I’m 
not busy. What d’ ye mean you—dum me! if it aint come toa 
purty pass.” 

“There, there, Daddy! Don’t get excited. My baugs is all 
boosters this year, and I r 

“What fthey be?’ he would snap; “what if they be? I’m on 
arth yet. I c’n swing as big a haug as any man in the State! Dum 
me! I zin’t so spry asI was. But I’m jest as strong as I ever was, 
yes, sir!” 

But he grew feebler, and often failed to be on hand as in years 
past, and it was painful to see how he would seek to explain it, 
making light of a most serious thing. 

“M’ cough wouldn’t let me sleep last night—gol dummed little, 
nasty, ticklin’ cough, too, but it kep’ me awake, an’ I was lazy” 
(here the old man winced, but it was better to own laziness than 
feebleness). “It ain’t likely t’ happen agin’, no, sir!” 

A year or two later the old man got his left hand under a belt on 
a machine and it was crushed out of shape. This ended his play- 
ing on his fiddle, he could only twang a little with his right hand. 
It was probably owing to this disablement that he struck his foot 
with the axe a month or two later, and lamed himself for life. 

As he lay groaning in paina few days later Sile Jinks went in 
to see him and offered consolation by telling the number of times 
he had slashed his feet, and ended by saying he knew how hard the 

ain— 
: “Gol dumit! It aint the pain,” the old sufferer yelled, “it’s the 
demmed awrkwardness. I’ve chopped all m’ life—I e’n set an axe 
in up t' the maker’s name, an’ hew to a heir line—yes, sir! By God 
Ican! It was jest them dum mittens m’ wife knit—they was too 
thick an’ slippery, I lost m’ left grip.” 

He ended ina groan. The pain was not so much physical as 
mental. To think that he, a woodsman, who could hew to a hair- 
line right and left hand, should cut himself like a boy! That scared 
him. He was getting old, that was at last certain, and for the first 
time the grim old giant felt that he was fighting a losing battle. A 
man like this lives so largely in the material that when flesh begins 
to fail he feels as if all were slipping from beneath his feet. John 
Deering had gloried in his strength, exulted in the thrill. of his 
life-blood and the roll of his great muscles, and when the blood 
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began to grow thin and cold in his veins and the muscles to shrink 
close to his bony limbs, he blinded himself to it, now it was forced 
upon him, decay had set in. 

When he was able to crawl around again he was not the same 
man. He was gloomy and morose, talking but little, snapping 
and snarling at everybody who came near him like a wounded 
wolf. He was alone the most of the time during the second winter 
after his hurt. The neighbors dropped in but seldon, and only his 
faithful little sphinx-like wife kept daily watch over him. 

Shelby was so much concerned by what Bill Dexter, Daddy’s 
hired man. told him one day, that he went in one night to see if 
he could help. He found the old man sitting bent and shivering 
over the stove, where a good fire was blazing. He did not look 
up even when Shelby laid his hand on the mighty shoulder. 

“ Well, neighbor Deering, how are you?” 

“Tm all right,” muttered the frightfully-changed man, peeping 
a moment out of his dim eyes at his visitor. “Jest as good a man 
as ever—only I’m cold, cold. Ill be all right when the summer 
comes—but I’m cold, cold.” 

And he shivered and opened his trembling, mis-shapen hands to 
the fire without again looking up. Sheioy was awed by the strange 
utterance of the invalid and sat for a time in silence watching him. 
He would whisper a little occasionally and shudder. His face was 
like a gray old hock—a dead maa’s face. The cricket-like uncom- 
municative old woman moved about her evening work without the 
slightest expression of concern. Shelby thought he probably 
misjudged her. Before Shelby realized what he was about, Bill 
the hand got out the fiddle and gave a preliminary scrape. 

“This alwuss rousuz’im,” he said, grinning. 

“Oh! looky here! don’t do that,” said the more humane Shelby. 
“Dont remind ’im.” 

But Bill dashed into the midst of “Honest John.” The old man 
lifted his head and a new light shone in his sunken eyes, he even 
drummed a little with his hand and trotted his uninjured foot. 
When the tune was ended he smiled a little and reached out for 
the fiddle. 

“Here! give ’er here, young man.” 

Having it on his lap he looked at ita long time through his poor 
blurred eyes, tried to hold its neck in his mutilated left hand, 
and when he could not lift it, burst into tears, and bowing his head 
over it, made no further sound while Shelby was in the room. 

“Bill, if he gets any worse to-night you run over to my house 
and I'll go for the doctor,” said Shelby outside the door as he was 
leaving. “The old man ain’t long fr this world, but we want to 
make it as easy as we can fer ‘im. And mind no more fiddlin’ 
before him. It jest makes thething harder for him. Y’ see!” 

Early the next morning Bill rushed into Shelby’s house wild with 
excitement. 
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“Daddy’s killed himself! He’s shot hisself with my revolver.” 
True enough! in a half an hour the two men bore into the rude 
cabin all that now was left of Daddy Deering. 


Jamarca Puan, Boston. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TYPEWRITER. 


Amone the many interesting tales of the origin and growth of 
great enterprises from small beginnings which mark the latter 
part of this century, as a period of surprising mental and material 
progress, perhaps none surpasses the almost marvelous record of 
the typewriter. Like many another useful invention, the idea of a 
machine to do the work of the pen had suggested itself to many 
minds long before any practical machine was actually devised. 
That such a machine would have a field of usefulness almost 
beyond the imagination of men was to some apparent, but it was 
not given to any one man to solve the whole problem. Many 
acute minds were to combine their efforts before the first writing 
machine was to appear. 

The first record of an attempt to produce a typewriter is found 
in the records of the British Patent Office. These show that on 
January 7th, 1714, one hundred and seventy-eight years ago, a 
patent was granted to one Henry Mill, an English engineer of 
repute, for a machine which was intended to do writing. The 
record does not describe further than to say that it was a device 
intended “for the impressing or transcribing of letters singly or 
progressively one after another, as in writing, whereby all writings 
whatsoever may be engrossed in paper or parchment so neat and 
exact as not to be distinguished from print,” to use the words of 
the inventor. Nothing is known of this machine, and the secret 
died with the inventor, as no sketch or more detailed description 
is known to exist. Henry Mill was recognized as a man of genius 
in his profession, and it is, therefore, probable that if his type- 
writer had amounted to anything some further record or descrip- 
tion of it would be extant. His invention seems to have passed 
entirely out of mind. With the exception of a machine intended 
for embossing printed characters for the blind, said to have been 
invented in the year 1784, but of which nothing is now known, 
Henry Mill seems to have found no imitators for many years. 

The first typewriter ever constructed in America was the inven- 
tion of William Austin Burt, of Detroit, better known as the inven- 
tor of the solar compass, who, in the year 1829, took out the first 
American patent ever issued for a typewriter. This machine, 
although a working typewriter, was exceedingly crude in design 
and of the roughest construction. The record of this patent, 
together with the only model of the machine, was destroyed by fire 
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in the Patent Office in 1836. There is no reason to doubt that to 
Mr. Burt is due the honor of being the inventor of the first Ameri- 
can typewriter. 

A Frenchman named Xavier Pogrin, of Marseilles, is also said 
to have invented a machine for which he took out a patent in 
France in the year 1833. Of this machine but little is known. 

The efforts of inventors to produce a telegraphic printing machine 
gave an impetus to the idea of a writing machine. In 1840 the 
British Patent Office records the application of Alexander Bain and 
Thomas Wright for a typewriting machine for use in connection 
with the telegraph. They were afterwards better known as the in- 
ventors of a telegraphic printer. It is said that Bain was the first to 
use swinging type-bars which converge to a common printing 
point. As a typewriter, Bain’s device was of no utility, and 
scarcely deserves serious mention. It was not until 1843 
that a really complete machine was invented. In that year 
Charles Thurber, then a resident of Worcester, Mass., took out a 
patent (followed two years later by a second) for a typewriting 
machine, which, although very slow, was capable of doing good 
work. This model is interesting as effecting the letter spacing by 
fongitudinal motion of the platen, a principle which is a feature 
of all modern machines. The Thurber machine was never manu- 
factured, and the only model in existence is now preserved by the 
Worcester Society of Antiquarians. 

In 1848 one Fairbanks took out a patent for a machine consist- 
ing of a series of vertical converging rods adapted to be 
pushed up to a converging centre much like a. piston-rod. 
On the end of each rod a type was placed. This machine was 
designed for printing colors on cloth, but was found to be imprac- 
ticable and was never used. 

The next recorded invention is that of Pierre Foucalt, a blind 
inmate of the Paris Institute for the Blind. It printed raised let- 
ters for the blind very successfully. Several of these machines 
were made and gained the inventor some applause at the World’s 
Fair in London in 1851, where the machine was exhibited. 

In the year 1850 Oliver T. Eddy, of Baltimore, took out a patent. 
No model of this machine can be found, and none were ever placed 
before the public. It is said to have been very ingenious and to 
have performed nice work, but was exceedingly cumbrous and 
intricate. The inventor spent many years of labor upon the 
machine and is said to have died in poverty after a futile appeal 
to the Government for assistance. Several patents were taken out 
in succeeding years. None of them were important, and none 
seemed to show much advance toward the construction of a practi- 
cal typewriter, excepting the machine constructed by Mr. A. E. 
Beach in 1856. This was primarily intended for the printing of 
embossed letters for the blind, but could also be adapted to the 
general uses of a typewriter. It employed pairs of dies to impress 
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the characters upon a narrow ribbon of paper. These were ranged 
about a circle, each pair swinging to a common centre much in the 
same manner as a modern typewriter. This machine attracted 
great attention when exhibited in New York, but 1t never emerged 
from the experimental stage. In 1847 Dr. Francis, a wealthy medi- 
cal man of New York, took out a patent for a typewriter, in which 
a motion similar to that of a piano hammer was employed to 
throw up the types, which were arranged in a circle, to a common 
centre. It was bulky and intricate, and, although capable of good 
work, was too costly for a commercial venture. So far as is known 
but one model was constructed and no attempt was made to place 
any of them on the market. This machine also contained many of 
the salient features of the typewriter of to-day, such as the carnage 
traveling from side to side over the type-basket, alarm bell for 
indicating end of line, blank key for spacing, ete. 

After this several patents were issued in 1858, 1859, 1860 and 
and so on, up to 1865 or 1866, but none of these inventions proved 
to be of much practical value, and none of them were productive 
of further progress toward the desired end. 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER. 


During the winter of 1866-67, two acquaintances of long stand- 
ing, C. Latham Sholes, a printer and editor by trade, although at 
that time Collector of Customs for the port of Milwaukee, and 
Samuel W. Soulé, also a printer, inventor and farmer, were engaged 
together in developing a machine for serially numbering the 
pages of blank books and the like. At the same shop in which 
they were having the artizan work done Mr. Carlos Glidden, the 
son of a successful ironmonger of Ohio, was also engaged in devel- 
oping a mechanical “ spader ” to be used instead of a plow. Sholes 
and Glidden, thus thrown into almost daily contact, became much 
interested in each other’s inventions. Mr. Glidden evinced great 
interest in the Sholes machine and one day chanced to remark to 
him, “ Why cannot such a machine be made that will write letters 
and words instead of figures only?” Thus was the seed of thought 
dropped without any knowledge at the time of speaking that such 
an idea had ever before been suggested. Nothing further was 
said or done at that time, but the sequel showed that the sugges- 
tion was not an idle one, and was destined to bear abundant fruit 
in due season. In the spring of the following year (1867) a copy 
of the Scientific American which quoted an article from a London 
technical journal fell into the hands of Mr. Glidden. It described 
a machine called the pterotype (winged type), invented by one 
John Pratt, of Centre, Ala., which was designed to just what Mr. 
Glidden had suggested. 

An editorial article in the paper pointed out the great benefit to 
mankind which such a machine would confer, as well as the fortune 
which the successful inventor would acquire. This was brought 
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to the attention of Mr. Sholes and strongly appealed to his imagi- 
nation. He was a man of inteliectual temperament, though, per- 
haps, somewhat lacking in the more severely practical qualities 
necessary to carry out an enterprise such as he was about to inau- 
gurate. He determined to try what could be done, and as Glidden 
had first suggested the idea he invited him to join in the enter- 
prise. Soule was subsequently invited to join. All made sug- 
gestions, Glidden, who was of a mechanical turn, suggested 
many devices, but the suggestions of the others seemed to be of a 
more practical nature, so that it finally turned out that Glidden’s 
principal share in the invention was in the value of the general 
suggestiors which he made. The first crude model constructed 
was largely the work of Soulé, who suggested the pivoted types 
set in a circle, and other minor details. Sholes contributed the 
letter-spacing device. The work went steadily onward, and by 
September of that year the first machine had been made. It was 
a success in so far as it was able to write accurately and with fair 
rapidity, but it soon showed that it was far from being an accept- 
able practical writing machine. But many letters were written 
with it and sent to friends. Among’ others one was sent to Mr. 
James Densmore, then of Meadville, Pa. This proved to be a for- 
tunate thing for the nascent enterprise, for it brought into it a 
man of practical affairs, who had sufficient enthusiasm to pur- 
chase, as he shortly thereafter did, by the payment of all expenses 
already incurred, an interest in the enterprise without so much as 
having seen the machine. Mr. Densmore had been both editor and 
printer, and could well realize the importance of such a machine; 
but it is no small tribute to the characteristic energy and foresight 
of the man that he wasthus willing to embark his means in a device 
so entirely new and untried, for it must be remembered that the 
present iiventors had no knowledge of any previous efforts in this 
line excepting that of Mr. John Pratt above mentioned. Mr. 
Densmore did not actually see the typewriter until March, 1868. 
He then pronounced it good for nothing save to show the feasi- 
bility of the idea, and urged further improvement, pointing out 
many defects which would need to be remedied before the instru- 
ment could be made available for practical uses. At this time 
Soulé and Glidden both dropped out of the enterprise, leaving it 
entirely to Sholes and Densmore. Urged on by Mr. Densmore, 
Sholes continued to devise model after model, until some twenty- 
five or thirty experimental instruments had been made, each a 
little better than its predecessor, though still lacking the essen- 
tials of a successful machine. In the hands of practical users, 
stenographers and others, each of these was proved to be in some 
respect defective, and broke down under the strain of constant 
usage. This process was kept up until the patience of Sholes was 
well nigh exhausted. Doubtless, if the enterprise had been solely 
in his hands it might have failed at this critical point, and this 
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attempt to produce a writing machine would have sbared the fate 
of the many previous ones and come to naught. But the shrewd- 
ness and common sense of Densmore proved the salvation of the 
enterprise, for he insisted that such criticism and tests were just 
what were needed to reveal the weak points. He insisted that the 
whole thing might as well be abandoned unless the machine could 
be so constructed that anybody could use it. Thus by slow 
degrees the original conceptions of the inventor were modified by 
practical experience until in 1873 it was deemed sufficiently perfect 
to be placed in the hands of a manufacturer with a view to put- 
ting the machine on the market for the general public. With this 
end in view came Densmore early in the year 1873 to the great 
gun factory of E. Remington & Sons, at Ilion, N. Y¥. Somewhat 
dubious about his own ability to successfully persuade the Rem- 
ingtons to undertake the manufacture, he invited an acquaint- 
ance, a Mr. G. W. N. Yost, with whom he had been associated in 
former years in the oil transportation business in Pennsylvania, to 
accompany him, in order to have the assistance of his well-known 
fluency, in persuading the Remingtons. 

After much negotiation, they were successful in their endeavors 
and the Remington firm agreed to undertake the manufacture of 
the new machine. Notwithstanding the patient thought and 
money already expended upon it, use soon showed that it was far 
from being a perfect machine. The ample resources and skillful 
workmen available at the great Remington factory were brought 
into service in the improvement of the typewriter which was 
thereafter known as the “Remington Typewriter,” a name which 
is now familiar in every quarter of the globe in connection 
with this machine. Thus was the machine put in the way of 
appearing before the public, and in this way was the foundation 
laid upon which a vast business has been established which now 
extends its connections toall parts of the world and increases with 
a rapidity which is a surprise to all but the very few who saw the 
end from the beginning and had faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the invention. The first machines were ready for the market about 
the middle of 1874. The first ones sold for general use were very 
different in appearance from the compact and well-constructed 
Remington of to-day, although the fundamental principles of the 
early machine still survive, for nothing of real utility has yet been 
found to supersede them. 

Under the fostering care of a skillful corps of inventors, such as 
William K. Jenne (who is still mechanical superintendent of the 
Remington typewriter works at Ilion); Matthias Schwalbach, an 
ingenious clockmaker; Jefferson M. Clough, now superintendent 
of the Winchester Arms Company’s factory; Byron A. Brooks, a 
professor of higher mathematics; Lucien Crandall and others, the 
machine was gradually perfected until it assumed the form known 
as the No.1 Remington. This machine was exhibited at the Cen- 
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to the attention of Mr. Sholes and strongly appealed to his imagi- 
nation. He was a man of intellectual temperament, though, per- 
haps, somewhat lacking in the more severely practical qualities 
necessary to carry out an enterprise such as he was about to inau- 
gurate. He determined to try what could be done, and as Glidden 
had first suggested the idea he invited him to join in the enter- 
prise. Soule was subsequently invited to join. All made sug- 
gestions, Glidden, who was of a mechanical turn, suggested 
many devices, but the suggestions of the others seemed to be of a 
more practical nature, so that it finally turned out that Glidden’s 
principal share in the invention was in the value of the general 
suggestions which he made. The first crude model constructed 
was largely the work of Soulé, who suggested the pivoted types 
set in a circle, and other minor details. Sholes contributed the 
letter-spacing device. The work went steadily onward, and by 
September of that year the first machine had been made. It was 
a success in so far as it was able to write accurately and with fair 
rapidity, but it soon showed that it was far from being an accept- 
able practical writing machine. But many letters were written 
with it and sent to friends. Among’ others one was sent to Mr. 
James Densmore, then of Meadville, Pa. This proved to be a for- 
tunate thing for the nascent enterprise, for it brought into it a 
man of practical affairs, who had sufficient enthusiasm to pur- 
chase, as he shortly thereafter did, by the payment of all expenses 
already incurred, an interest in the enterprise without so much as 
having seen the machine. Mr. Densmore had been both editor and 
printer, and could well realize the importance of such a machine; 
but it is no small tribute to the characteristic energy and foresight 
of the man that he wasthus willing to embark his means in a device 
so entirely new and untried, for it must be remembered that the 
present ifventors had no knowledge of any previous efforts in this 
line excepting that of Mr. John Pratt above mentioned. Mr. 
Densmore did not actually see the typewriter until March, 1868. 
He then pronounced it good for nothing save to show the feasi- 
bility of the idea, and urged further improvement, pointing out 
many defects which would need to be remedied before the instru- 
ment could be made available for practical uses. At this time 
Soulé and Glidden both dropped out of the enterprise, leaving it 
entirely to Sholes and Densmore. Urged on by Mr. Densmore, 
Sholes continued to devise model after model, until some twenty- 
five or thirty experimental instruments had been made, each a 
little better than its predecessor, though still lacking the essen- 
tials of a successful machine. In the hands of practical users, 
stenographers and others, each of these was proved to be in some 
respect defective, and broke down under the strain of constant 
usage. This process was kept up until the patience of Sholes was 
well nigh exhausted. Doubtless, if the enterprise had been solely 
in his hands it might have failed at this critical point, and this 
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attempt to produce a writing machine would have shared the fate 
of the many previous ones and come to naught. But the shrewd- 
ness and common sense of Densmore proved the salvation of the 
enterprise, for he insisted that such criticism and tests were just 
what were needed to reveal the weak points. He insisted that the 
whole thing might as well be abandoned unless the machine could 
be so constructed that anybody could use it. Thus by slow 
degrees the original conceptions of the inventor were modified by 
practical experience until in 1873 it was deemed sufficiently perfect 
to be placed in the hands of a manufacturer with a view to put- 
ting the machine on the market for the general public. With this 
end in view came Densmore early in the year 1873 to the great 
gun factory of E. Remington & Sons, at Ilion, N. Y. Somewhat 
dubious about his own ability to successfully persuade the Rem- 
ingtons to undertake the manufacture, he invited an acquaint- 
ance, a Mr. G. W. N. Yost, with whom he had been associated in 
former years in the oil transportation business in Pennsylvania, to 
accompany him, in order to have the assistance of his well-known 
fluency, in persuading the Remingtons. 

After much negotiation, they were successful in their endeavors 
and the Remington firm agreed to undertake the manufacture of 
the new machine. Notwithstanding the patient thought and 
money already expended upon it, use soon showed that it was far 
from being a perfect machine. The ample resources and skillful 
workmen available at the great Remington factory were brought 
into service in the improvement of the typewriter which was 
thereafter known 2s the “Remington Typewriter,” a name which 
is now familiar in every quarter of the globe in connection 
with this machine. Thus was the machine put in the way of 
appearing before the public, and in this way was the foundation 
laid upon which a vast business has been established which now 
extends its connections toall parts of the world and increases with 
a rapidity which is a surprise to all but the very few who saw the 
end from the beginning and had faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the invention. The first machines were ready for the market about 
the middle of 1874. The first ones sold for general use were very 
different in appearance from the compact and well-constructed 
Remington of to-day, although the fundamental principles of the 
early machine still survive, for nothing of real utility has yet been 
found to supersede them. 

Under the fostering care of a skillful corps of inventors, such as 
William K. Jenne (who is still mechanical superintendent of the 
Remington typewriter works at Ilion); Matthias Schwalbach, an 
ingenious clockmaker; Jefferson M. Clough, now superintendent 
of the Winchester Arms Company’s factory; Byron A. Brooks, a 
professor of higher mathematics; Lucien Crandall and others, the 
machine was gradually perfected until it assumed the form known 
as the No.1 Remington. This machine was exhibited at the Cen- 
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tennial in 1876, and samples of its work were scattered far and 
wide. But the sale was slow, and the results disappointing alike 
to manufacturers and promotors. The public were sceptical about 
the value of the new machine for practical purposes, and found 
one great objection to its use in the fact that it wrote capitals 
only. This difficulty was at last overcome by the application to 
the machine of the carriage shifting device invented by Crandall, 
together with the double type invented by Byron A. Brooks. This 
proved a long step in advance, and the typewriter began to gain 
in popular favor. 

The firm of Densmore & Yost were the first selling agents. The 
commercial side of the venture was a chequered one. Many dis- 
advantages had to be encountered. The public had to be con- 
vinced of the utility of the machine, and this was long a matter of 
difficulty. Under the management of Yost the selling agency was 
not successful, and the load of debt upon the enterprise grew 
steadily heavier and heavier under the successive managements of 
Densmore & Yost, Densmore, Yost & Co., and Densmore, Yost & 
Co., general agents (the style for a time assumed when Mr. Dens- 
more personally withdrew from the selling agency), and finally 
under the form of Locke, Yost & Bates, which was composed of D. 
R. Locke (famous as Petroleum V. Nasby, the humorist), G. W. N. 
Yost and J. H. Bates, now a successful advertising agent in New 
York. The enterprise seemed to lack the skill and judgment 
necessary to compel success, and the prospect of making a financial 
success seemed indeed far distant. In fact at this point the prob- 
lem of getting back the amount which had been sunk in experi- 
menting and manufacture seemed one well nigh impossible of 
solution. Further changes were made in the commercial depart- 
ment, eliminating some of the factors which had sufficiently proved 
their incapacity. For a time the selling department was entrusted 
to the hands of the well-known house of Fairbanks & Co., the 
celebrated scale makers. As their business was well organized it 
was thought that their facilities would largely increase sales. The 
business grew, but not to the extent which was expected, and the 
connection of Fairbanks with the enterprise was terminated, and 
tl. Remington & Sons themselves assumed charge of the sales, 
Mr. C. W. Seamans being placed in charge of the typewriter 
business. 

In August, 1882, another, and as events have since proved, a 
most beneficial change was made. Perceiving the necessity of a 
more decided effort to convince the public of the merit of the type- 
writer, Mr. C. W. Seamans associated with himself two others 
possessing enterprise and sagacity, and the firm of Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict was formed to undertake the selling agency of 
the Remington Typewriter for the world. 

This proves to be the turning point in the history of the machine. 
The enterprise and good judgment of the new firm soon turned 
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the doubtful prospect into one of certain success. The machine 
itself benefited much from the increase of sales. ‘ 

In the hands of the new ageuts the ultimate success seemed to 
be so well assured that a policy of éareful attention to every detail 
of design and construction was inaugurated with the happiest 
results, for the sales increased from year to year with a rapidity 
little short of marvelous. 

In the year 1886 the business had grown to such dimensions 
that it seemed advisable that the manufacturing should be made 
an independent establishment. In this year, therefore, the firm 
of Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict purchased from the Reming- 
ton firm all of the plant and franchises used in the manufac- 
ture of the typewriter, and, together with some of their friends, 
organized a manufacturing corporation under the style of the 
Remington Standard Typewriter Manufacturing Company to 
continue the manufacture of the machine. This branch of the 
business was thereafter entirely separate und independent, thus 
escaping the disasters which shortly after befell the old and hon- 
ored firm of Remington. 

It is unnecessary to continue the story, the latter history of 
the business belongs to the records of great and successful mer- 
cantile enterprises. From a small and doubtfully-regarded ven- 
ture, occupying an inconsiderable corner of the old gun works of 
the Remingtons, it has grown to a vast enterprise, requiring 
the establishment of a fine factory and employing the services of a 
small army of men. The machine itself is in use almost every- 
where and seems to grow in popular favor, both in the country of 
its birth and in foreign lands. 


OTHER EFFORTS. 


It will be remarked that in all the foregoing history of the Rem- 
ington machine no mention appears of the man whose machine as 
described furnished to Sholes, Soule & Glidden the suggestion 
which resulted in the first invention of their machine. The ptero- 
type, as John Pratt called his machine, had long been a hobby of 
the inventor, but he had worked upon different lines and for aleng 
time failed of any degree of success. In a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, he described his machine, which performed its 
printing operation by means of a type wheel. It was not a suc- 
cess, and he for a time despaired of being able to construct a 
machine in which the printing wheel or cylinder would move quickly 
and yet stop instantly. He worked over the problem for years, 
and when he at last approached the United States Patent Office 
with his application fora patent he found that other inventors had 
been busy at the same problem. Whether they, too, like Sholes, 
Soulé & Glidden, had acted upon the suggestion conveyed by the 
description of John Pratt’s early efforts, or had worked upon the 
fines of independent invention, does not clearly appear. Pratt 
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found himself put in interference with two other inventors, James 
B. Hammond and Lucien Crandall, both of whom appeared with 
typewriting machines upon the wheel principle. A dead lock 
ensued, which was finally settled by Pratt yielding precedence to 
Hammond upon a type-wheel machine and receiving a royalty 
upon the machines he manufactured, while Crandall proceeded 
with his application for a type-sleeve instrument—a distinction 
not very apparent to the ordinary mind. Both of these machines 
have since been placed upon the market, but without any marked 
degree of success. 

Many other machines have also appeared in the market, but so 
far as anything has yet appeared, the three inventors working 
over their crude model in the machine shop at Milwaukee, dis- 
covered the fundamental principles upon which a practical writ- 
ing machine must be constructed, and embodied them in the 
patents which covered their device. Many other machines have 
been placed upon the market in recent years, but most of 
them are but variations of the type-bar principle fist contained 
in the invention of Sholes, Soulé and Glidden and their co-workers. 
About the year 1880, when it became —— to Mr. Yost that he 
could no longer retain en interest in the original enterprise, he 
employed a mechanic to devise him a machine which would suc- 
cessfully evade the patents on the Remington. A machine now 
known as the Caligraph was made, but the effort to entirely evade 
the patents held by the Remingtons was unsuccessful, and it was 
found necessary to apply for a license to work under the original 
patents. Limited privileges were granted and the machine was 
afterward put upon the market. It is the most prominent exam- 
ple of the double key-board idea, which was adopted, as permission 
could not be gained to make use of the shifting mechanism of the 
Remington, and no other practicable method of achieving the 
same end could be discovered. The comparative merits of the 
two systems are much discussed by their respective advocates, but 
the instrument employing the shift seems to retain popular favor 
and to retain the eminence which the genius of its original 
inventors and the enterprise and sagacity of its promotors have so 
creditably won for it. 

Thus, within the short space of twenty-five years has the type- 
writer appeared and has taken high rank among the ingenious 
devices of the age. Nothing so calculated to promote the general 
spread of intelligence has appeared since the invention of printing, 
for the labor which the typewriter economizes is that of the high- 
est class—that of the thinker and the writer. The future increase 
of the business none can safely foretell, as new fields of usefulness 
for this marvelous machine open up every day. 


Hersert OVERLEIGH. 
New 
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FOR CUBA. 
A NOVEL: By Joun Morris Exuicort, Lieutenant U. S. N. 


BOOK TWO.—lIrs ConsEQuences. 


CHAPTER IL. 
ISABELLA. 


In the midst of a grove of royal palms, whose straight, bare 
trunks seemed to spring from a dense foliage of lime trees, parasi- 
tic vines and flowering shrubbery, and behind two venerable, mas- 
sive, dark-green ceibas stood a large, low, stone house with steep, 
red-tiled roofs, and encirtled by a broad piazza well shut in by 
green lattice. Over the house there floated from a tall staff a 
strange flag belonging to no recognized nation. Its broad bars 
were blue and white, while at its hoisting edge, in a red triangular 
field, was a single white star. It was the flag of Cuba—the flag so 
long prepared for her, but which as yet she cannot claim. 

On the broad piazza stood a woman neither tall nor short, but of 
voluptuous form, dressed in pure white muslin, which lay with 
insinuating closeness to the curves of her figure, and was cut to re- 
veal the dark, rounded neck and swelling bosom. Although but 
twenty, no one looking at her dark, beautiful, passionate face would 
have spoken of her as a girl, for in her ease of pose was the self- 
possession of social education, and in her intensely dark and large 
eyes, scarcely veiled by the indolent stare peculiar to her languid, 
tropical nature, was easily detected the arrogance of a successful 
beauty and the will power of one long self-indulged. Isabella 
Tuana was Cuban in her voluptuous form, in her tiny, gaudily 
slippered feet, in her lustrous black hair and eyes and in her clear, 
olive skin, which seemed to have the density and softness of thick 
cream; but Isabella had been educated in Europe, and had grown 
to womanhood in cool atmospheres, so that the languor of the 
tropics rested lightly upon her and was but a veil to a passionate, 
self-willed, intriguing, energetic nature wholly Parisian. 

Leaning against a panel of lattice, with his arms folded, and 
watching her with an expression of curious expectancy, was her 
brother Telmo, dressed in a hybrid but picturesque uniform. It 
was evident that he had just asked an important question. 

“So you want to bring Mercedes here because her father is now 
a successful revolutionist, and his family should be again estab- 
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lished in the old home. Are you nota little too confident about 
your successful revolution, Telmo?” 

«What more, in Heaven’s name, do you want us to do to prove 
our success, Bella? Are we not in possession of more than half 
the island? Are we not sweeping westward with the irre- 
sistible force of acyclone? Have I not dared to throw off all dis- 
guise and stand committed to the great cause and float the flag of 
freedom defiantly over our house ?” 

“Alas, yes! I fear all too defiantly! But why this haste about 
Mercedes ? Wait until Havana has fallen.” 

“Have I not told youit is Don Miguel’s wish. Mercedes is 
alone in Key West, and might be subjected to much indignity by 
those against us. Besides, it is now too late to argue, for instruc- 
tions to fetch her have already left Cuba.” 

“So you have dared to take this step without consulting me!” 
she cried with a sudden burst of anger already aroused within her. 
“Tt is the first time, and I tell you now thatif that girl comes under 
this roof I leave. We may as well understand each other, and I 
clearly understand you; so let me tell you once for all that when I 
cease to be mistress here I leave forevey. You would bring Mer- 
cedes here to make her your wife?” 

Telmo was pulling one end of his small black moustache into his 
mouth and gnawing it, with an expression dark with anger. 

* Before you speak so positively,” he said, “let me tell you some- 
thing about Mercedes which may change your mind. When the 
American men-of-war were blockading our expedition Mark Wain- 
wright was a daily visitor at Don Miguel’s house. To Mercedes 
he paid devoted attention. Whether he is truly in love with her, 
or whether such pastime is his cursed habit I do not know, but his 
attention was such as to make her waver in her vows to me and all 
but break them.” 

He paused a moment. She had grown very pale and spoke 
quickly: 

“ And you would bring that girl here—here where Lieutenant 
Wainwright visits almost daily—deliberately throw her at his 
head! You would be a fool——” ; 

“Hush-sh! Hear my scheme out. It is as much to your inter- 
est as to mine that Mercedes should be properly disposed of, and 
there is no better way than to make her keep her vows and marry 
me. Iam sure you must see this when you stop to think. Now, 
when Lieutenant Wainwright left Key West I have certain know- 
ledge that he and Mercedes quarrelled. Besides this, Mercedes 
knows that he was devoted to you before he met her. So my scheme 
is to have our cousin here where she must see Wainwright pay 
daily and devoted attention to you; but he must not see her. You 
can arrange that for a time at least, and, as I suppose they must 
— sooner or later, when they do meet they must never be 

one.” 
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«And pray what do I gain by this sisterly assistance? Will 
Lieutenant Wainwright be any more certain to propose to me with 
Mercedes under the roof? Is my cousin a mascotte? Really, 
Telmo, you either take me for a fool, or you are one yourself.” 

“ Let me finish.” The Cuban’s black eyes had grown fierce and 
threatening, and his voice was low and intense. “It is net 
what you will gain, but what you will lose by not helping me. In 
that case I can accomplish my purpose in another way, but I will 
take pains to let Lieutenant Wainwright know that he has wronged 
the girl in his hasty judgment, and I will send him off on a fruit- 
less search for her. Let me speak plainly. You love that man 
with a love as passionate as a tropical nature and a Parisian edu- 
cation can make it, while for you he cares nothing. You cannot 
win him through love, but you may through the heat and intoxi- 
cation of passion, and that I can see you are striving todo. No 
woman I know is better fitted than you to do this, but in such 
cases a single diverting, sobering incident will spoil all. I can cool 
and sober this passion-thralled fool by a dozen words, and if you 
refuse to help me I will speak them !” 

The color had surged darkly into Isabella’s face and faded away 
again. She looked into her brother’s eyes intently for some mom- 
ents as though he were an opponent in a duel with swords. Then 
she turned away and looked out across the yellowish green acres 
of standing cane, while she tapped upon the railing with her 
closed fan. He waited patiently until she turned again toward 
him. 

“ After all,” she said, “Iam only whimsical, for if I marry Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright it cannot matter to me whether Mercedes is 
mistress here or not, for he is wealthy and my home would be in 
New York—not Cuba. I may as well help you, Telmo.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
ADMINISTERING POISON. 


Mercepes sat, or rather reclined, in a cool-looking rocking chair 
in a secluded corner of the broad, latticed piazza of the Tuana 
mansion. In her loneliness she had selected this spot as remind- 
ing her of that one in Key West from which she had gazed in long- 
ing toward this very home. That was but a few weeks before, yet 
how her feelings had changed. All that she had then wished was 
now hers. Did not her cousin Telmo assure her that all Cuba 
was as good as freed, and did not her cousin Isabella assure her 
with the utmost sisterly sweetness that she was in her own home 
once more. 

There had been a certain exultation in the first day’s experiences 
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when she found herself really in that grand old home in the 
tropics which her father had so often pictured, and recognized it 
and its surroundings to be fully as beautiful as she had imagined 
them. Her brother Luis was there, too, and although she missed 
her father’s welcome, she was told by Telmo, who treated her most 
courteously, that Don Miguel was not far away but too busy with 
the campaign at present to pay her a visit. Even with her exulta- 
tion, however, there was a strange consciousness that it was not as 
exalted as it should be, and as the days went by the glamour rapidly 
wore off. In spite of Isabella’s sweet-tongued kindness Mercedes 
felt under restraint and ancomfortable when with her, and was 
always glad to escape her presence. Telmo’s assiduous attention 
when he visited her from the camp was more than distasteful. She 
looked upon him now with horror and repugnance which was fast 
growing to unendurable loathing. Her greatest hope of compan- 
ionship—her brother—was less in her company thana~any of them. 
Taking no part in the rebellion, he spent every moment in slavish 
attendance upon Isabella, who, with Parisian cunning, did with 
him as she pleased, raising him to the ecstatic sphere of a lover, 
or degrading him to the level of a pet dog, according as her mood 
was passionate or otherwise. 

So Mercedes soon found that in that great house she was alone, 
even as she had been at Key West, and alone now without that 
brilliantly-imagined future upon which she used ever to dwell— 
alone, with no anticipated joy, no motive for living as had been 

hers before. So, as the long, sultry, monotonous days dragged 
slowly by, she used to sit in this nook, almost hidden away in flower- 
ing rose vines, and think of the past—the immediate past — of 
Lieutenant Wainwright. Perhaps, he was still in Cienfuegos, not 
a two hours’ ride away. If so she might see him; he knew Isa- 
bella. Alas! Yes—he knew Isabella! 

The love for this man which had sprung up in Key West, and 
persistently struggled with the other great emotional desire of her 
heart was now supreme and all-absorbing. He was the invisible 
companion of her inner self who made those days of outer loneli- 
ness bearable. 

She was sitting as usual in her fragrant, leafy corner on this 
warm afternoon when footsteps coming from another side of 
the piazza attracted her attention. Two people were in conversa- 
tion, and one appeared to be dragging a rocking-chair. In a 
moment they appeared around the corner of the building—lIsabella, 
and behind her (Mercedes’s heart seemed to give a great bound and 
cease beating) Mark Wainwright. 

“Come on,” the former was saying in tender, alluring tones, “let 
us sit in our bower and have one of our old chats.” 

Now the luxuriant rose vines were so pendant and interlaced 
that Mercedes was not disclosed to Isabella until she got quite near, 
yet the Cuban girl’s embarrassment was but as a lightning flash. 
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With a sudden scream she turned and rushed away through a low 
French window, almost knocking down the startled young officer, 
who, for a moment undecided, rushed after her upon hearing a 
second scream within. 

“ What has happened, ” he asked with concern, bending over her 
as she lay quivering upon a wicker couch. His tone was very 
tender, for the picture before him—the swelling and falling of the 
creamy bosom, the graceful, curving abandon of attitude—was 
passion thrilling. 

“Tt was a tarantula! ” she half-gasped, “and they fill me with 
unutterable horror. They say I was bitten once when a little 

“Tl kill the devilish thing!” he said, turning to go. 

“ No—no—no!” she cried, imploringly, reaching up her arms 
and drawing him back beside her. “Do not leave me! I am all 
unstrung and—and feel so—faint!” 

Wainwright sat down beside her, for she was now sitting up, 
and instinctively put his arm around her waist. She looked into 
his eyes for a moment with a faint, languid, yielding smile, and 
her head sank on his shoulder. It was but for a moment, how- 
ever ; so brief that he could not enjoy the ecstasy of its pleasure by 
living it over again afterward in imagination. Then she gently 
drew away from him with a deep sigh and a reproachful glance, 
saying : 

uy oa better now—how silly and weak of me! “Let us go and 
get some water.” 

Meanwhile Mercedes sat spellbound. She believed herself the 
cause of her cousin’s scream, and gave it no further thought, for 
all sober reflection was swallowed up in rapid emotions. Gladness 
and joy had been chilled by doubt and jealousy. “Let us sit in our 
bower!” What past tender associations might not those words im- 
port. Not comradeship only, for had not Telmo said that Lieuten- 
ant Wainwright had made desperate love to his sister. Still that 
might—it must be—a thing of the past; for had he not declared 
his love to her in positive, passionate words. 

Mercedes sat in torture for fully an hour, trying to fight down 
doubt and preparing for a summons into the presence of the man 
who filled her heart, as soon as her cousin should tell him she was 
there. At last her heart beat fast. for Isabella approached; but 
the latter gave a start upon seeing her, and exclaimed : 

“ Child—child, don’t sit there! Scarcely an hour ago I am 
almost sure I saw a tarantula in those vines. It frightened me so 
that I almost fainted.” 

Mercedes started up in alarm and emerged with her dress gath- 
ered tightly around her. 

“Oh, Bella! Why I was in here then, and thought I had 
startled you; but, indeed, you must have been mistaken, for I sit 
here every day and have seen nothing worse than humming birds.” 
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“Oh, it was no humming bird Iamsure. Still it was silly for me 
to scream. Mr Wainwright must think me foolishly timid! ” 

Has—has he gone?” 

“Oh, yes. I spoke of you and he said that he had met you in 
Key West. I was going to send for you, but he did not ask. I 
suppose it was because he was ina hurry. He had to get back to 
his ship by sunset, you know.” 

Isabella sauntered on to an opening in the lattice and gazed 
away over the golden cane, languidly fanning. Mercedes went to 
her own airy room, and casting herself upon a chair, clasped her 
hands across its back and buried her face upon them. His part- 
ing words in Key West rang like a knell in her ears: 

“T leave you to Telmo Tuana and to Cuba!” 

Presently she raised her head, and on her beautiful, saddened, 
serious face was unmistakably imprinted a resolution. 

“Yes,” she murmered, “until he knows my true motive that 
night I should not doubt him—TI will not! Yet who is to tell 
him? If some one only would—Oh, if some one only would! Yet 
who can but myself? Alas no one, for no one knows! ” 

Ah, if she had only known that there lurked about her con- 
stantly a faithful guardian—rude, uncouth, improbable—yet a 
gallant champion, well fitted to cope with Parisian intrigue and 
Cuban treachery. 


CHAPTER 
REJECTED. 


Tue stillness of a tropical evening had settled about the Tuana 
home. The great ceibas loomed up darkly in the foreground and 
the tall, straight trunks of the palms reached up in clear-cut out- 
lines against the starlit heavens until lost in a shadowy crown of 
intermingled foliage, while beyond all was swallowed up in 
in gloom. The heavy fragrance of unseen flowers floated in upon 
the piazza, while by the weird but almost continuous light of 
myriads of fire-flies the faces of the two occupants were sufficiently 
visible to betray to each other the emotions they felt. 

The occupants of the piazza were Mercedes and Telmo, and it 
was she who, to his inexpressible surprise, had sought this interview. 

About a week had passed since she had first seen Mark Wain- 
wright visit her cousin Isabella, and on three subsequent occasions 
he had repeated his visit, yet never had he asked for her. Twice 
she had nerved herself to intrude upon them and find a chance to 
set herself right in his estimation by some seemingly chance allu- 
-sion to her midnight escapade at Key West, but modesty, pride, 
diffidence, fear, doubt—perhaps all combined to keep her hesita- 
ting until the opportunity was lost and he had ridden away. 
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Meantime Telmo had commenced again to press his suit—not 
arduously, but with remarkable tact and forbearance, striving to 
regain the old style of intimacy little by little, and showing by his 
manner how he firmly believed that in coming to his house she 
had voluntarily sealed their youthful compact. Mercedes parried 
and shrank from this presumption, but, knowing that she would 
precipitate a scene, put off a clearer understanding from day to 
day, until one morning she realized with a shock that it was the 
eve of her twenty-first birthday. 

Fortunately she knew that her cousin would visit her that even- 
ing, so she had nerved herself for the ordeal which circumstances 
now made imperative. 

“ Telmo,” she said timidly, “do you know that to-morrow is my 
twenty-first birthday?” 

He mistook her timid manner for a maiden’s shyness, or pre- 
tended to do so. Drawing his chair close beside hers he leaned 
forward and gazed into her eyes with all the eloquence of his 
tropical love. 

“ Mercedes, since that night when you threatened to break our 
engagement I have looked forward to the day of your majority 
with a longing so great that these exciting days of battle and 
victory have dragged by as long, monotonous years. Nay, more, 
I have lived each day with bated breath and filled with a hideous 
fear that at any moment the token upon your finger would be 
returned to me. Even when you so freely came under my roof— 
our roof—my fear was not wholly dispelled. Darling, the sentence 
you have just uttered so fraught with promise almost unmans me. 
My love and joy strangles me. I cannot express it.” 

He had folded her in a sudden embrace, but, before he could 
complete the caress with burning kisses she had twisted herself 
free and had sprung to her feet. She quivered from head to foot, 
and felt more as if she had been in the folds of a reptile than in 
the embrace of a too ardent lover. 

“You misunderstand,” she exclaimed, “it was to return your 
ring that I was reminding you of the date.” 

She had drawn the ring from her finger and was holding it 
toward him. Gripping the arms of his chair in the intensity of his 
emotion he hissed out: 

“Do you mean to say that after coming under my roof and 
accepting my constant attention here, knowing all such conduct 
implied to me, you are going to jilt me!” 

“T cannot jilt you, Telmo, ” she answered quietly, “since it has 
been clearly understood—even admitted by your own words to- 
night—that by returning this ring before I was twenty-one the 
engagement would be honorably terminated. ” 

He sprung up, and speaking almost in her face, said: 

“T tell you that it is not honorably terminated; that if you 
return that ring to-night you have for the past two weeks been 
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acting a falsehood! Your conduct toward me has been an intrigue 
and a lie, and I can easily guess its purpose!” 

She was stung beyond forbearance. Drawing herself away and 
standing erect with the dignity of injured innocence she retorted 
in low, intense tones: 

“You know that your words are dastardly false—as false and 
foul as you are yourself! Could I love a man who has lived for 
years a traitor and a spy under the roof from which my father had 
been driven for being true to his country? Could I love one who 
has hired assassins to murder an innocent man for performing his 
duty ? I came here at my father’s bidding. I endured you because 
it was your home. I can endure you no longer. Take this ring, 
or I tess it to the worms which are more fit to receive it!” 

Again he came close to her and this time his voice was intense 
with passion. 

“T see—I see it all now! It was you who prevented him from 
being in that boat, and you are following up your duplicity there 
by further duplicity here. So you were the traitor—false to the 
cause you professed to love, false to Cuba, false to your own 
father! How dare you call me spy—you the meanest of all the 
spys! Do you know that I could deliver you over to the authori- 
ties for execution ?” 

He paused, and she answered calmly: 

“Tam in your powér and know that you are capable of hiring 
assassins for that purpose. ” 

* You are mistaken, ” he replied with the calm born of a cun- 
ning purpose. “I shall not do that, for I can take a more fitting 
revenge. The man you love is within my reach. I swear to you 
that within forty-eight hours this ring shall rest in his heart. I 
give you that time to repent. Ifwithin that time you ask me to 
return the ring, with all which that implies, his life will be spared. 
Now go!” 

Drooping like a lilly bruised by the wind Mercedes passed into 
the house. 

Telmo strode down into the dark, flower-scented grounds. He 
was almost insane with smothered passion and jealous rage. All 
manner of murderous schemes surged rapidly through his 
brain. 

At the foot of the steps a figure shrunk away from him into 
the darkness, stumbling awkwardly and muttering some strange 
oath. Telmo started in momentary terror, as if he had already 
committed the murder in his heart, then attempted to follow the 
eaves-dropper. Before he had realized the folly of his attempt 
another distraction greeted him—footsteps rushing toward instead 
of from him. 

“Halt!” he cried, but with a slight quaver of apprehension. 

“Master, ” cried the familiar voice of one of his plantation men, 
panting and full of terror, “the Spaniards are upon us! They have 
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surrounded the place and are stealing upon the house! They are 
seeking you alive or dead!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
CIRCE. 


Warte Mercedes was nerving herself for her interview with 
Telmo, Mark Wainwright was riding in the gathering night 
between the dark walls of ripening cane toward the home of Isabella. 
Yet his little Cuban horse was not urged by the spur of an expect- 
ant lover, but gently pacing along with the reins slack upon his 
neck. In fact Wainwright was reflecting in rather an uncertain 
mood upon his relations with the dark, imperious beauty he was 
about to visit. 

Up to a few weeks before this young man had looked upon 
making love to a pretty woman as a most seductive and deli- 
cious pastime which was presumably enjoyed as much by the 
latter as by herself—an exciting game, with hearts at stake, and no 
quarter—in which, although he had played often, he had always 
come out victor. He was not a ruthless victor, but was always 
— give back his winnings as soon after capture as the loser 
wished. 

In such a manner he had laid siege to the heart of the handsome 
Cuban creole when he had first met her on a former visit to the 
island, but the game had scarcely begun when it was cut short by 
the unexpected departure of his ship for Key West. In such a 
manner, no doubt, he would have laid siege to the heart of the 
fairer cousin whom he found there had he met her in the orthodox 
manner; but there was a curious vein of chivalry in his nature. 
Had he come upon the most beautiful girl on earth alone and un- 
—- or in need of the slightest human assistance, he would 

ave given it with a generosity, tenderness and frankness wholly 
at variance with his ordinary acceptance of women, and that woman 
would have found in him ever after an honest, straightforward 
companion, friend and protector. It was somewhat in this manner 
that he had chanced to meet Mercedes, and it was with much self- 
reproach and self-condemnation that he failed to restrain the first 
words of love spoken to her. When at last he had declared his 
love in no uncertain phrases he spent many days of uncertainty 
in cursing himself alternately for a presuming scoundrel or a timid 
laggard. Even when that night of misunderstood motives had 
driven him from her he had not fully realized that this time his 
was the heart lost. Then wounded vanity and injured profess- 


ional pride stood barrier about his heart, while change of scene 
and action diverted his mind. 
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A perfumed note which reached him the day after his return to 
Cienfuegos, signed “Isabella,” seemed a tempting hand stretched 
out to him across a deep and narrow chasm. Without looking 
into its depths he strode across, without reckoning if he could 
still pay the stakes he renewed the game. 

Long experience had taught Wainwright when, in such affairs, 
to bring about the climax. As he paced along through this silent, 
fragrant, starlight night he knew instinctively that he was going 
to propose to Isabella Tuana, or, if he was not, that he ought to do 
so. He was not thinking how he would do it; that, to him, was 
the easiest thing in the world—he was rather trying to think of 
some easy way of getting through the evening without doing it, 
for in that hour of self-communion, as he rode beneath the stars, 
he had thought of many things, and of one person—not the dark 
alluring Isabella, but the fair, earnest Mercedes—and had the ride 
lasted ten minutes longer without interruption the former’s cause 
would have been lost. 

* * * * * * * 

The salon of the Tuana mansion was a large room of strange 
appearance, even to a native Cuban, for although conforming 
generally to the usual design, it was of unusual elegance for a 
country house. The floor was of marble tiling and the walls were of 
polished panels of colored marbles, while the arched ceiling was 
finished in delicately-tinted frescoes of graceful design. In the 
middle of the floor a circular rim arose inclosing an immense basin, 
from the centre of which the sprays of a beautiful fountain reached 
far up toward the vaulted ceiling. This cold stream rushing up 
from hundreds of feet beneath the ground, and the free circulation 
of air from the French windows opening upon the piazza gave one 
a sensation of delicious coolness uffon entering. Nor was the effect 
spoiled by the character of the furnishings. Many chairs, mostly 
rockers, were distributed in military lines around the room, but 
they were of light and graceful reeds and cane. A large marble 
top table, too, was supported by slender, reed-like legs, twisted 
and bent into graceful curves. Two doorways, at opposite ends 
of the room, were screened by drapings of cool madaras, and on the 
walls were some half-dozen very large and handsome paintings. 
One corner of the room was still further occupied by a magnificent 
harp, a little gilded stool and a stand of music. Four swaying, 
pendant lamps swung from the ceiling near the four corners of the 
room. One of these was lighted, that one nearest the harp, leav- 
ing the rest of the room in comparative gloom. It had evidently 
just been lighted, for Wainwright stood twirling a match between 
his fingers, while Isabella, seated on her stool, was overhauling her 
music. 

“T don’t find anything that suits my mood to-night,” she said at 
last, turning to him, and with hands clasped and her bare, grace- 
ful arms stretched down between her knees, bent slightly forward, 
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raising her face to his with a pout. ‘“ Why do you insist upon my 
coming in here to sing when the night is so beautiful, and we could 
be so—so—contented on the piazza.” 

It was a very entrancing pose, for not only did the low-necked 
bodice, falling forward, half reveal beauty of outline beyond his 
right to see, but the whole attitude attested the non-restraint she 
felt in his presence—the idea that she considered that he had a 
right to see her in any pose of abandon she chose to assume. A 
slight tremble of anticipation took possession of him. He bent 
down quite close to the upturned face, and said with tremulous 
tenderness: 

“Were you, then, so contented out there alone with me ?” 

The pout left the red lips, and as the great black eyes looked 
into his the whole expression of her face changed to one of deepest 
longing. Not much above a whisper, yet with such earnest fervor 
and clearness that it might have been heard in the silent corners 
of the room, she answered: 

“Yes.” 

Siill a little closer he bent toward those curving, tempting lips, 
noting—ay, drinking in—the fragrant breath wafted up quickly 
by the panting bosom; closer still, until his lips touched hers in a 
long, tender, thrilling kiss. 

As he arose her lips parted in a happy smile, while the creamy 
tints of neck and bosom were dyed with a deep red blush. He 
had taken her hand while bending over her, and now drew her 
gently to her feet. 

“ Come, then,” he said in low tones, “let us go back.” 

She did not detect the faint, strange ring of his voice as he 
spoke—a ring which would have magnified into the despairing cry 
of a suicide who realizes the enormity of his crime and the com- 
pleteness of his self-destruction when too late. She was too full 
of the happiness, the delirium, the exultation of her own great 
oy. 

He was leading her toward one of the low, open windows—they 
had almost reached it—when the drapery covering the door at the 
end of the room was thrust aside and a young girl entered, walk- 
ing rapidly and unsteadily, with bowed head. The effect upon the 
passion-thralled man was magical. The lithe hand he had been so 
warmly pressing was dropped with spasmodic suddenness. For a 
moment he stood like a statue and with parted lips. Then he 
took several rapid steps toward the approaching girl, saying in an 
eager undertone: 

Mercedes !” 

Mercedes looked up with a startled expression. The emotion 
through which she had just gone had not passed from her face. 
He mistook it for disapproval of his eager familiarity. This and 
the returning sense of his false position made him pause, and with 
a stiff bow, add: 
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“It is an unexpected surprise to meet you here, Miss Aldama.” 

This change of manner cut deeply into the poor, bruised heart, 
looking just then for words of kindness and sympathy. Moreover, 
she had just seen Isabella, and intuitively realized much of the 
situation. 

“T have been visiting my cousin for several weeks, Mr. Wain- 
wright,” she answered coldly, and with a slight bow continued 
through the room toward her own quarters. He watched the por- 
tier fall behind her retreating figure, then turned to Isabella, and 
in tones of ill-concealed anger, asked: 

“Ts it possible that your cousin has been your guestall this time 
and you never told me of it ?” 

Coming quickly forward she rested her hand upon his arm, and 
in tones which implied all her longing soul could throw into them 
answered: 

“Can you not guess—can you not understand that—that I— 
that—Oh, surely—surely you don’t mean that it would have made 
a difference! ” 

He had recoiled a step or two and cast himself down upon the 
nearest chair. Bent well forward and with his elbows resting 
upon his knees and his hands clasped, he gazed fixedly at the 
splashing fountain, and said slowly, in strained tones—more as if 
talking to himself: ; 

« Yes, I mean that it would have made at least the difference to 
me between self-respect and self-contempt—between honor and 
dishonor—for I have just realized beyond all doubt that I love 
Mercedes Aldama with all my heart and soul!” 

She stood for a moment gazing at him with glittering eyes; her 
face, neck and arms as pale as marble, her little hands gripped; 
her whole form rigid. Had a weapon been handy her next act 
might have been murder or suicide. Then her Parisian training 
commenced to assert itself, and she was vainly trying to bring her 
lips to utter a light, careless laugh; but at that moment sounds 
strange and unexpected rang out upon the night, distracting 
both from their deep eniotions. 

It was the sharp irregular rattle of musketry. Wainwright 
sprung up and strode out of the room. 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 
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Berne detained in Birmingham, Ala., during the season of com- 
mencements, and having some hours of leisure on my hands, I 
attended the closing exercises of the public schools. I was very 
much impressed with an essay, read by one of the young ladies, on 
the condition of things social and industrial fifty years hence. She 
professed to have gained her information by looking through a 
wonderful instrument which annihilated time, as the telescope does 
space, enabling her to look across the years and read the future. 
At the close of the exercises, I sought an introduction to her and 
complimented the ingenious method she had chosen for introduc- 
ing her imaginary picture. She assured me that it was not imagin- 
' ary; that she really did look through the instrument and merely 
described what she saw. She gave me the name and a description 
of the man who possessed the instrument. 
~I immediately went in search of him, that I might see the solu- 
tion of the great questions that so agitate the present. Isearched 
long and patiently for him, but was about to give up the quest, 
when I stumbled on him most unexpectedly. So accurately had | 
the young lady described him that I recognized him ata glance. 
I introduced myself and entered into conversation with him. After 
a little talk I invited him to have a glass of wine andacigar. He 
readily agreed, remarking as we walked into an elegant wine-room 
that he never allowed an invitation of that kind to pass unim- 
proved, as those two luxuries, wine and tobacco, were destined to 
an early extinction. As we became more familiar over our third 
bottle I introduced the subject that was uppermost in my thoughts. 
I told him of the essay I had heard, of my conversation with the 
writer, of my long search for him, of my burning desire to read 
the future also. At first he seemed annoyed, remarking that he 
would never have granted the use of the instrument to the young 
lady if he had known that she would make it public. 

“ However,” said he, “it doesn’t matter, as no one will believe 
that her essay was anything more than aclever fiction. And now, 
if you really wish to see the future, I will allow you to use the 
instrument on your solemn promise never to divulge my name nor 
so describe me that others can find me out.” I readily gave the 
promise, but remarked that it seemed strange that instead of 
shunning observation he did not publish and patent his inven- 
tion, as it would bring him fame and fortune. He shook his head, 
as he replied sadly: “ Alas! my friend, this instrument has taught 
me to despise fame, and as to fortune, I have enough already. I 
advise you not to look, as the absurdities of humanity can but 
sadden. However, you can do as you please.” I thanked him for 


his solicitude, but told him that nothing could deter me from it 
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if he placed the opportunity within my reach; that I was sure the 
future would vindicate my views on the leading questions of the 
present. He smiled incredulously; opening a small satchel he 
produced an instrument which proved a perfect maze of minute 
parts. As he adjusted it he remarked that at the time the young 
lady used it he had only secured a range of fifty years; but had so 
unproved it since then, that by altering the focus he could secure 
a range of five hundred years. Fixing the glass to my eye and 
the hearing attachment to my ear, I naturally turned it upon the 
time and place of which the young lady had written, and began to 
study the Birmingham of fifty years hence. Isaw that her descrip- 
tion had been accurately drawn. 

Birmingham had been selected as the capital of the nation, and 
Susan B. Anthony chosen President for life. The Capitol had been 
erected on Red Mountain, just beyond Lake View. It was a 
marvelous structure covering twenty acres. It was built of white 
marble, was sixteen stories “high and covered with a glass roof. 
Upon the summit of its dome there was a cluster of ten thousand 
electric lights, that at night dissipated the darkness for ten miles 
in every direction. Aerial navigation had rendered railroads obso- 
lete except for heavy freight, all passenger traflic being carried on 
by air-ships of which there wasan endless numberand var iety, from 
the immense packets that arrived every hour from London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Alexandria and Jerusalem, to the private pleasure 
crafts capable of supporting one person. Theair was fullofthem. 

I devoted a great deal of time and thought to the negro problem, 
and had longed for the advent of some statesman wise enough to 
find a solution. Hence, I searched eagerly for some negroes that 
I might gather from their appearance the attitude of the question 
fifty years hence. Tomy amazement there were none to be found. 
I listened to numbers of people talking, but could not hear any 
reference to the negro. I wondered what had become of them and 
felt glad that I was not tobe a part of the performance fifty years 
hence. At length, as I glanced along Twentieth street, I noticed 
an advertisement on the front of a leading drug store that gave me 
the information I sought: “ Dr. Smartman’s s Preparation for Straight- 
ening Hairand Bleaching the Complexion for Sale Here. Guaran- 
teed ‘to Produce any Shade Desired.” So here, at last, was the solu- 
tion of the vexed question; here was the man for whom the world 
had waited so long. 

I marveled greatly that Susan B. Anthony should still be alive, 
and I began to search for the explanation. By reading the various 
political and scientific papers and by listening to conversation on 
the street, and to speeches being made at banquets, I learned 
that science had discovered that if a human organism could per- 
petuate its vitality beyond a certain age there was no necessity 
for its death. If people could live a certain number of : years they 
could keep on living. 
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The women were running the politics of the country, and had 
recently decided that men were not eligible to vote. ‘he lead- 
ing women of the country had some years before decided that 
elections were demoralizing, and had gotten a bill through 
Congress making the life tenure the term of the president's 
administration. At length they had decided that as Susan 
B. had long ago passed the dying age it would do away with the 
necessity for any more elections to make her President. 

I glanced in at the Senate, as Congress was then in session, that 
I might catch the drift of legislation. I found that the tariff ques- 
tion, like the negro problem, had disappeared from American poli- 
tics. Aerial navigation, by rendering custom-houses an absurdity, 
had settled that. Some lady had introduced a bill to establish a 
tariff on certain articles, but another lady Senator,in speaking 
against the bill, showed that every thousand dollars of revenue 
collected would cost the Government an outlay of ten million dol- 
lars, so the bill was defeated. Several bills were introduced while 
I was studying the Senate; one granting a subsidy to the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers and kid gloves, another appropriating 
a large amount to experiment in the manufacture of diamonds I 
could not tell what disposition was made of them, as the Senate 
was so much interested that they were all on the floor making 
speeches, except three who were busy writing substitutes. 

The House seemed equally busy with bills, but I do not now recall 
any of them except one for the relief of a handsome physician who 
had been convicted of using alchoholic stimulants in his practice. 
The discussion of the bill was so heated that the House adjourned 
in the wildest uproar, and I did not learn the fate of the measure. 

I noticed that it was still fashionable to contest elections. The 
seat of one representative was declared vacant because it was 
proved that she had several male votes, which rendered the election 
illegal. 

I saw an immense building with glass front and sides, from 
the dome of which there floated a flag about an acre long by a half 
acre wide, inscribed with the name “ Hotel Bellamy.” I could look 
into the dining-room through its glass sides, and as it was about 
the dinner hour I was surprised to see no tables nor waiters. But 
while I was looking an electric train ran into the room from the 
rear end and stopped when it had stretched itself across the entire 
length of the hall. As it stopped the sides of each car fell gently 
outward till they rested on the floor, disclosing within a table 
ready set and the chairs fastened to the sides, so that, as they lay 
on the floor, the chairs were placed at the right distance from the 
table. Each guest as he took his seat wrote his order on a card 
lying by his plate and dropped it on a small electric train that ran 
along the centre of the table, which carried off the order and soon 
came back with the dinner. 
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I was curious to know how the question of cooks, which in this 
age interests more people than the tariff or silver bill, had been 
settled. I began to lodk for the kitchens of private residences, 
but could find none. I observed, however, that where the kitchen is 
now generally located there was a small room, with an opening 
just below the eaves on the side next the street, and under it was 
painted the name of the man occupying the residence. While I 
was wondering what it meant I saw an air-craft approach, on the 
side of which was painted, “ Fish and Bacon Grocers, 901 Twentieth 
street.” There was only one occupant. He lowered his craft to 
one of these openings and dropping half-a-dozen paper packages 
into the opening, steered away to another. I heard the man of 
the house say to his little boy: “ Aristophanes, telephone down to 
your mother’s office that the groceryman has been here and dinner 
will be ready in ten minutes.” I wondered how it could be pre- 
pared so quickly, but, as I was looking, the man laid down the baby 
and, opening the door of the little room, touched a button and 
started some sort of machinery. As he left the door open I 
saw that the opening I had seen on the outside was a chute that 
led to the hopper of some machine and the bundles had slid into 
the hopper. When the machinery began to move I saw the strings 
that had been around the bundles carried off and wound upon a 
ball in one corner. Then the paper was carried and folded upon 
a pile in another corner. Very soon some machinery brought a 
variety of dishes and deposited them on an apron in front of the 
large machine and they were filled, one by one, from small chutes. 
When they were all filled they slid on a tiny electric car that con- 
veyed the dinner into the dining-room as the family sat down. 

As soon as they had finished, the man touched a button and the 
dishes were carried out, the remnants of food were placed on a 
shelf, the dishes were slid into another contrivance filled with hot 
water, from which they came out on a moving tray which depos- 
ited them in the china closet. As I looked up the street I chanced 
to see an advertisement lying on the floor of a hardware store that 
threw some light on what I had seen: 

“Steel & Filer announce to their customers, that they have 
just received a shipment ofthe latest improved ‘Friend of the 
Family,’ having all the necessary attachments and guaranteed to 
cook to suit the taste; cooks rare or done, boils, stews, bakes, fries, 
broils, orroasts. Bakesallkindsof bread and cakes, makes all kinds 
of dessert, and can be regulated by electric buttons to suit each 
individual taste, also has a washing attachment, into which the 


soiled clothes of the family are thrown and they come out beau- 
tifully laundried and sorted in one hour. Call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere.” 

I understood then, that the empire of the cook, which I had 
supposed was an everlasting kingdom, was destined to be broken, her 
scepter shattered and humanity at last freed from her tyranny. 
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I began to look for the school buildings and the children 
thronging the streets on their way home. To my surprise I could 
not find them. While I was speculating on it I noticed a sign that 
puzzled me greatly: “ Prof. Knowall, Educator, Office Hours 10 to 
12 A. M.” I watched the office, and soon children began to go 
up. As fhe day was warm the windows were open, and I could see 
and hear everything that went on. When the class had all arrived, 
the professor explained (as most of them seemed to be new 
students) that the old theories of education had been exploded and 
the old methods abandoned. Instead of each one digging for him- 
self in the mine of knowledge, one man was selected to do the 
digging. He gathered from all possible sources all kinds of know- 
ledge, and then by connecting himself with those who wished to 
learn and passing a current of electro-magnetism through the 
brains of all, the impression on the brain of one was transmitted to 
all and the knowledge of one became the knowledge of 
all. Hence the importance of beginning education in 
infancy and finishing it early. It was rarely the case under this 
system that a child had not finished his education at ten years of 
age. It was a great saving of time, as two hours in connection 
with him once a year securedto the child all that he had acquired 
during a year of research. Every year he attended a national 
convention of education in the country, and by passing the current 
through all their brains, the knowledge of each became the know- 
ledge of all, and the knowledge of all, the posession of each. The 

rofessor was paid a large salary by the Government, and having 
held the position for years he knew so much that it gave him 
the backache and made him bow-legged to carry it around. 

This wonderful advance in scientific discovery had worked revo- 
lutions in other things beside education. There were no prisons and 
no executions, because there were no crimes. Every member of the 
community was compelled by law to place himself in the circuit 
with the magistrate once a week, so that the current conveyed to 
the magistrate’s mind whatever thoughts were in the mind of each. 
If a purposed crime was discovered in the mind of any that one 
was locked up till the purpose disappeared. Any deed committed 
in sudden passion was regarded as indicating emotional insanity, 


and the perpetrator was sent to the hospital instead of being sent 
to prison. This plan seemed to work a great saving to the State, 
though it abolished a good many positions that are now much 
sought after. 

I was much interested in listening to the discussions of a club 


composed of the leading literary people of the State. I was much 


surprised at the statement made in an essay on “ Legends and 
their Influence on Civilization,” that Washington was a purely 
mythical character, but that the ingenious story of his life had 
exerted a tremendous influence on American character; that the 
venerable yarn about the cherry tree and the hatchet was largely 
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responsible for the mendacious character of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; that every boy had at some time tried to play the cherry-tree 
act, and about nine out of ten had been flogged for it, so that they 
were ever afterward afraid to tell the truth, which was doubtless 
largely true. 

Shakspere was referred to as a myth that had effected the litera- 
ture of succeeding centuries. There was an animated discus- 
sion on the proposition that Grant was a myth. Indeed, some 
members of the club seemed to regard everything in this century 
as mythical, and possibly they were more or less correct. 

I began to wonder how the country would prosper under the 
reign of woman, while man rocked the cradle, sol reluctantly gave 
up the study of the period before me, and taking the instrument 
from my eye asked my friend to adjust the focus fora hundred years. 

Remembering the remark of my friend that wine and cigars 
were destined soon to disappear from the list of luxuries, and 
warned by what I had seen, while my friend was adjusting the 
instrument I ordered another bottle of wine and a fresh supply of 
cigars. 

* * * * * * * 

Another fifty years had wrought a wonderful change in the 
condition of the country. As I once more drew aside the 
curtain of the future I saw that the country had not pros- 
pered under the reign of woman, as she had hoped. Indeed, 
the evidences of misrule had become very conspicuous in the tenth 
year of the administration of Susan B. Anthony, and I could see 
from the condition of things in 1991 that the “ Petticoat Dynasty” 
had proved a dismal failure. By the facility with which the 
marriage bonds (too loose before) were dissolved, the family had 
become almost obsolete. In order to secure the complete emanci- 
pation of women every Congress had taken down some barrier that 
protected home life, until there was scarcely one left. I chanced to 
find lying about a copy of the Congressional Record dated 1975, 
which contained a debate, perhaps the last in Congress, on a bill 
called “The Matrimonial Bill,” offering a subsidy to young people 
who would get married. There was a speech, reported by a lady 
Senator from the South, containing some curious and alarming 
statistics. The speaker went on to show, from official records, 
that during the decade closing with 1975, Congress had passed 
two hundred and ten bills facilitating divorce; that during the first 
half of the decade (that is from 1965 to 1970) there had been, in 
the United States a hundred thousand marriages and fifty thousand 
divorces, of these forty-five thousand applicants for divorce were 
females and five thousand were males. During the latter half of 
the decade (or from 1970 to 1975) there had been fifty thousand 
marriages and a hundred and fifty thousand divorces, of these & 
hundred and forty thousand applicants for divorce were males and 
ten thousand were females. 
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In 1960 there were thirty million children under ten years old; 
in 1975 there were only three million. The Senator went on to 
argue that by placing herself in public life woman had lost the 
charm that made her attractive to man, and by the neglect of home- 
life incident to her activity in public affairs, she had rendered wed- 
lock unattractive to man. It was necessary to restore family life, 
or the nation was lost. She even went so far as to say that she 
would gladly exchange her political honors and emoluments for 
the sweet home-life pictured in history as being woman’s lot in the 
nineteenth century. For these reasons she advocated, not only a 
subsidy to matrimony, but giving the right of suffrage to men. The 
bill finally passed. 

During the period between 1975 and 1991 the condition of the 
country had grown rapidly worse. The dilapitated condition of 
the treasury, the public debt, which had increased by many mil- 
lions, together with the languishing condition of every branch of 
industry, precipitated the most disastrous money panic in the his- 
tory of the country. About 1989 an English syndicate sent a 
representative to Congress, offering to buy the United States, pay 
off the public debt, and take charge of the Government. Pending 
the settlement of the terms of sale dispatches announced that 
because the Secretary of State had snubbed the wife of the Minis- 
ter of Portugal at a public ball that country had declared war 
against the United States.and was preparing an army of invasion. 

The announcement created the wildest excitement. Several of 
the Cabinet officers wrote notes to their divorced husbands, asking 
them, in view of the public danger, to forget for the time all per- 
sonal relationships, and consent to lend their counsel and advice. 

But just at this crisis the husband of the president of the 
Senate organized a revolution, marched at the head of an 
army of twenty-five men to the Senate chamber, dispersed Con- 
gress, and ordered his wife to go home and get dinner. He took 
charge of public affairs and proceeded at once to organize a provi- 
sional government by appointing heads of departments and calling 
a session of Congress composed of men to convene on the first of 
the following month. He issued an address to the country, which 
was less conspicuous for classic elegance than for force and point. 
All this I learned by listening to speeches and conversations, and 
I was anxious to see a copy of the address that overthrew the poli- 
tical supremacy of woman. It was my great good fortune to find 
a copy, and I give it below because of its efficacy in altering the 
whole course of history: 


“To the American men who have not before this time kicked 
themselves to death in sheer self-disgust: 


“Fellowmen, (I cannot say fellow-citizens, because you have 
.searcely any of the rights of citizenship) we are the descend- 
ants of men, who, in the long ago, fought, and conquered, 
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and voted and reigned. Why, in that elder day to be an Ameri- 
can was greaterthan to be aking. But what are we now? I'll 
tell you what we are: we are a daisy set of burlesques on 
men, we are the burnt edge of a tough pie crust, the flanky 
end of a poor middling, a worm-eaten sack of dried apples; we are 
the piece of fried chicken left for manners, we are the frizzled 
ends of an effete line, a condensed statement of all the no-account- 
ness of all the ages, fit only to do what we have been doing for 
half a century—rock the cradle and sweep the floor. We have 
rocked and said, ‘I reckon the old woman knows,’ when the old — 
woman didn’t know worth a cent. We sat still and grinned, and 
some of our ancestors were fools enough to throw up their hats 
and yell when women waltzed out on the public platform and 
howled for a larger sphere. She wanted to go to the polls, 
and we let her go. She wanted to hold office, and we let her 
hold it. She wanted to boss the brick-yard, and we let her boss 
it. She wanted to take the ballot from us, and we let her take it. 
She said she could run the machine, and we let her run it. And 
here we are. There never was a blind mule that would take the 
contract to kick us to death, except at a price large enough to com- 
pensate him for the loss of self-respect in the transaction. 

* But what of the country? Where is the national honor? Look 
around you and see the whole country sitting down on the ragged 
edge of starvation and dangling its legs over the precipice of ruin, 
all branches of trade and industry paralyzed; the credit of the 
Government so low that only last week Spain refused to sell us a 
bushel of peanuts at sixty days; no army except a few striped heads, 
no money, and sv degraded in the eyes of the world, that poor, little 
measly, one-horse Portugal dares to declare war against us and 
scares Congress to death with her threats. It’s a burning shame . 
and this thing has got to stop; you hear my horn, Calline! 

“Now you women get off the platform and the stump, and go 
home. This is going to be a man’s government for a while and 
you are not going to be in the procession. Let the men of every 
State hold a convention next week, elect a governor and send 
—— to Congress to convene on the first of next 
month.” 


The address thrilled the country like an electric shock. Elec- 
tions were held in every State, and Congress met at the appointed 
time. A Congress never met which had graver issues to meet. 
With a prospect of several foreign wars, an empty treasury, a 
ruined credit and a threatened famine, there was a demand for 
all the patriotism and wisdom that the country could furnish. 

The first thing they did was to order an election for president 
to be held the first of the following month. The call brought out 
a vast array of candidates. This was gratifying to me, because it 
showed that the splendid patriotism which in every age, has led 
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the American to accept any sort of an office in any sort of a crisis, 
had not deteriorated. The doctors, the lawyers, the merchants, 
the bankers, the railroads, the farmers, the blacksmiths, the 
carpenters, the shoemakers, in fact, each trade and profession, 
brought out its candidate. Then there was a large number who 
were not brought out, but came out on their own hook. One, 
that I heard making a speech, said that “ he didn’t represent any- 
body in particular, except himself; that he stood on no platform 
and had no principles that he knew of, political or moral; that he 
didn’t feel any special concern about the country, but, if he were 
elected, would do the best he could for the country without inter- 
fering with his own pleasure; that he had nothing and that was 
why he was running—he wanted something; that he thought 
he ought to be elected, because they had to elect some one and 
had better take him, because the country would have him to 
support anyhow, as the world owed him a living and he had an 
unconquerable prejudice against hard work.” 

His speech seemed to take well and his chance for election would 
have been good if it had not been for the farmer’s candidate. 
They being the most numerous class, elected their man bya large 
majority. The platform of the party was “equal rights to all 
farmers, special privileges to none but farmers.” 

I witnessed the inauguration and heard the oath of office admin- 
istered, which was as follows: 

«“You-solemnly swear that you will faithfully perform the duties 
of your office; that you will administer the Government solely in 
the interest of the farmer; that you will appoint no man to cffice 
who has no hayseed in his hair; that you will see to it that the 
farmer is secured in the enjoyment of everybody else’s rights; that 
the farmer shall be exempt from military duty and his property 
from taxation; that you will cause all mortgages against farmers 
to be cancelled; that you will erect a Government warehouse in 
every beat in every county, and allow farmers to draw against all 
stored products, taking their notes for ninety years at one per 
cent; that you will keep the price of cotton up to ten cents and 
calico down to four cents.” 

It struck me as a singular oath, but I hada vague recollection 
of having heard something like it somewhere before. I was curi- 
ous to see how such a scheme would work, so I glanced slowly 
along the succeeding years to note the results: 

The first effect of the new régime was greatly to stimulate agri- 
culture. Every man who had land began to plant and those who 
had none bought. Capital that had been invested in merchandise 
and manufacture began to withdraw and seek investment in agri- 
culture, both because of the special immunity granted to farmers 
and because of the enormous taxation imposed on all other branches 
of industry. Merchants closed their stores because there was no 
security for them. The banks ceased to operate because they 
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could not compete with the Government in lending money at one 
per cent, and if they could they were not allowed to secure loans 
by mortgages and could not afford to do business without security. 
The railroads all stopped because the manufactories being closed 
they could not keep up their roads, and the stores being closed 
they could get no supplies for their men. Besides, there was 
nothing to haul except when the cotton was being marketed. 

Then the mines all stopped because there was no market for 
ore. The whole country went to farming, so that tne supply of 
farm improvments on hand was soon exhausted and there were no 
factories to make more. During the second year after the election 
the cotton crop of the South amounted to a hundred million bales, 
but about half of it only was gathered for want of bagging and 
ties. Jute bagging had been prohibited by law and the supply on 
hand was burned. As the factories were all closed there was no 
cotton bagging made. Of the fifty million bales marketed, twenty- 
five million were stored in Government warehouses, and drawn 
against at ten cents per pound as long as there was any money to 
draw, and when it was exhausted the Government issued scrip. 
This, from the quantity issued, soon became as worthless as Con- 
federate money was in 1865. Of the cotton stored the Government 
sold ten million bales to English spinners at four cents, leaving a 
surplus in warehouses, that could find no market, of fifteen million 
bales. There seemed to be nothing in the country except cotton 
and provisions, but the provisions were not available for want of 
transportation. The West was full of corn and hogs, but there were 
no railroads to haul them,so that they could not be used to supply 
the necessities of the South and East, and were almost worthless 
to the West. All property depreciated rapidly, lands went down to 
nothing, because there was no money to buy and they were well 
nigh worthless. Nothing could be had except such family supplies 
as could be made at home and fashioned by hand. 

In the third year of the Hayseed dynasty I sawa crisis approach- 
ing so wide-spread and disastrous in its results that I took the 
glass fromsmy eye and handing it to my sad-faced friend, I said: 
“My friend, you were right; men are such immortal fools that the 
study of the future can bring only sadness. Let us light a fresh 
cigar and thank the Lord that we are not destined to live five 


hundred years. ” 
J. O. AnpREW. 


Lownpgsboro, ALA. 
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LA PETROLEUSE. 


PaRISs, May, 1871. 

(NoTrE.—A young petroleuse, of only eighteen years, named Mathilde Brunot, was taken in 
the “ Garden of Feathers’ and when searched two fire-balls were found on her person. The 
cou ‘t martial at the Hotel de Ville condemned her to be shot at sunrise the following morning, 
and by chance she was executed against the wall of the garden wherein she had been arrester 
She met her fate with the abandon of her class. Recognizing her lover in the ranks of the fir- 
ing party. she called to him in endearing terms and begged that he alone should be her execu- 
tiover. Being refused, she asked the soldiers to aim at her heart, and with her last breath 
gave a cheer for the Commune.—HISTORY OF THE PARIS COMMUNE, BY F. D. WILBER.) 


Wnuo’s there? Ah, jailer, ‘tis you, is it? 
Pardon, my friend, but you caught me fast sleeping. 
Well, what do you want? ‘Tis early, this visit. 
Yet—why, ’tis near five, and daylight is peeping. 


Some one here to see me? Who, pray? 
A rascal, no doubt, from the Hotel de Ville 
With news of the verdict. Do, pray, 
Turn your head; don’t stare at a lady en deshabille! 


Ho! Soldiers, with guns! And a captain to lead them! 
Chassepots, bayonets, swords, and all that! 

Have you breakfasted, gentlemen? (Would I might feed them ! 
I'd give them the bon-bons one gives to a rat.) 


You, sir, what is that paper? The verdict! Let’s hear it. 
So. You area fine scholar; that was well read, 

The verdict is—‘‘ guilty.” Did you think I would fear it? 
And now for the sentente. Come, hold up your head. 


‘*To be shot at sunrise in the Jardin des Plumes.” 
Why, this is quite sudden. But how can one refuse? 

To be shot for The Cause among flowers in bloom, 
Sure that’s a rich fate for a poor petroleuse. 


Allons! Lead the way; there is no time to spare. 

Hands off, you vile rascals! Don’t touch me, you beast! 
No, you shan’t bind me. Do you think that I care? 

Why, I'll go to the death as I’d go to a feast. 


Ah, captain, mon brave, your men are unsteady. 
Such moping, for soldiers, I never have seen. 
Do they fear me and the shooting already? 
Why, they are twelve men to a girl of eighteen! 
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So, here is the wall—like a good barricade! 
And all is so sweet and so pretty to see— 

Messieurs, your guns make me half afraid. 
Who'll give me a drop of strong eau de vie? 


No matter. But here in this garden your comrades pursued me, 
And caught me there by the big fountain so bright; 

And here in this garden my old lover wooed me, 
And won me, my Jean—oh, the joy of that night! 


My God! Who is that, in the rear rank, under cover, | 
With his face on his wrists and his wrists on his gun? 

Why, this takes the breath—it is Jean, my old lover ! 
Don’t you know me, my boy? Come hither, sweet one! 


Let Jean do the shooting! His bullet won’t hurt me. 
Lift up your eyes, boy; give me but one glance, 

Oh, sweet little traitor, why did you desert me, 
To fight for the wolves that are dragging down France? 


Pardon me. Well, then, all of you——steady ! 
Adieu, Jean. You said we should marry in June. 
Now, marksmen, your target is ready; 
Aim here, please. Vive la Commune! 
Aaron Burr Joyor. 
Sr. Minn. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Don’t tell me, miss; don’t tell me, I say; and I say once for 


all 
And Major Clifford stood up, and shook his fist and stamped his 


foot in a way suggestive of the Black Country and wife-beating. 
But Miss Maynard, who sat opposite to him, meek and mild, and 
like a medieval madonna, being used to his eccentric behavior, was 
quite equai to the occasion. When he got very red in the face 
and seemed on the point of breaking a blood vessel, she just stood 


up, moved across the room, and put her hands upon his shoulders. 


“Uncle, ” she said, and her face was very close to his, “I’m sure 
I’m very much obliged to you.” 

But the Major was not be appeased. 

“It’s all very well,” he replied, pretending to struggle from her 
grasp. “It’s all very well, but I sa i. 
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“Of course. That’s exactly what you do say.” 

And she kissed him. Then it was all over. 

When a young woman of a certain kind kisses an elderly gentle- 
man of a certain temperament, like oil upon the troubled waters, 
it soothes his savage breast. And as Miss Maynard was a young 
woman whose influence was not likely to be ineffective with any 
man, whether young or old, Major Clifford was tolerably helpless in 
her hands. 

Now, they called her “Em.” Emily was her name, Emily May- 
nard, but from her babyhood the concluding syllables had been 
forgotten, and by general consent among her intimates she was 
“Em.” There could be no doubt that, whether you called her Em, 
or whether you did not, she was a young woman it was not un- 
pleasant to know. 

She was pretty tall and pretty slender, quiet, like still waters 
running deep. She never made a noise herself, being a model of 
good behavior, but she created in some people an irresistible incli- 
nation to look upon life as a first-rate joke. There was a something 
about her face and those great eyes of hers, which seemed to say: 

“T’m not going to laugh, but why don’t you?” 

Her life was unimpeachable, and there was an earnestness about 
her moral conduct which left its mark on all she touched. If any- 
thing, she erred on the side of over-zeal. She had a tendency to 
throw everything into extricable confusion by the depth of her 
enthusiasm. She managed many things, and with complete im- 
partiality managed them all wrong. In that unassuming way of 
hers she took the lead in all well-directed efforts, and had a won- 
derful genius for setting her colleagues by the ears. 

At the present moment things had occurred which were the 
cause to her of no little sorrow. She was the treasurer of the Dis- 
trict Visitors’ Fund, and at the same time of the Coal and Clothing 
Clubs. In that capacity she had taken a view of the duties of her 
office which had caused some dissatisfaction to her friends. 

Being possessed of a bad memory it had been her misfortune to 
receive several subscriptions to the District Visitors’ Fund, of 
which she had forgotten to make any entry, and which she had 
paid away in a manner of which she was totally incapable of giving 


any account. In moments of generosity, too, she had bestowed 
the greater portion of the Coal Fund on unfortunate persons who 
were not of her parish, nor, it was to be feared, of any creed either. 
And in moments still more generous, the funds of the Clothing 
Club she had applied to the purchase of books for her Sunday 
School Library. Therefore when the quarter ended and a request 


was made to examine her accounts and rectify them, she was in a 


position which was not exactly pleasant. 

Now there happened to be at St. Giles’s a curate who was a Low 
Churchman. Miss Maynard had a tendency to “High”; and 
between these two there was no good feeling lost. It was this 
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So, here is the wall—like a good barricade! 
And all is so sweet and so pretty to see— 

Messieurs, your guns make me half afraid. 
Who'll give me a drop of strong eau de vie? 


No matter. But here in this garden your comrades pursued me, 
And caught me there by the big fountain so bright; 

And here in this garden my old lover wooed me, 
And won me, my Jean—oh, the joy of that night! 


My God! Who is that, in the rear rank, under cover, 
With his face on his wrists and his wrists on his gun? 

Why, this takes the breath—it is Jean, my old lover ! 
Don’t you know me, my boy? Come hither, sweet one! 


Let Jean do the shooting! His bullet won’t hurt me. 
Lift up your eyes, boy; give me but one glance, 

Oh, sweet little traitor, why did you desert me, 
To fight for the wolves that are dragging down France? 


/ 


Pardon me. Well, then, all of you——steady ! 
Adieu, Jean. You said we should marry in June. 
Now, marksmen, your target is ready; 
Aim here, please. Vive la Commune! 


Aaron Burr Joyor. 
Sr. Paun, Minn. 


“EM.” 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Don’t tell me, miss; don’t tell me, I say; and I say once for 
al]——.” 

And Major Clifford stood up, and shook his fist and stamped his 
foot in a way suggestive of the Black Country and wife-beating. 
But Miss Maynard, who sat opposite to him, meek and mild, and 
like a medizeval madonna, being used to his eccentric behavior, was 
quite equai to the occasion. When he got very red in the face 
and seemed on the point of breaking a blood vessel, she just stood 
up, moved across the room, and put her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Uncle, ” she said, and her face was very close to his, “I’m sure 
I’m very much obliged to you.” 

But the Major was not be appeased. 

“Tt’s all very well,” he replied, pretending to struggle from her 
grasp. ‘It’s all very well, but I say. 2 
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“Of course. That’s exactly what you do say.” 

And she kissed him. Then it was all over. 

When a young woman of a certain kind kisses an elderly gentle- 
man of a certain temperament, like oil upon the troubled waters, 
it soothes his savage breast. And as Miss Maynard was a young 
woman whose influence was not likely to be ineffective with any 
man, whether young or old, Major Clifford was tolerably helpless in 
her hands. 

Now, they called her “Em.” Emily was her name, Emily May- 
nard, but from her babyhood the concluding syllables had been 
forgotten, and by general consent among her intimates she was 
“Em.” There could be no doubt that, whether you called her Em, 
or whether you did not, she was a young woman it was not un- 
pleasant to know. 

She was pretty tall and pretty slender, quiet, like still waters 
running deep. She never made a noise herself, being a model of 
good behavior, but she created in some people an irresistible incli- 
nation to look upon life as a first-rate joke. There was a something 
about her face and those great eyes of hers, which seemed to say: 

“Tm not going to laugh, but why don’t you?” 

Her life was unimpeachable, and there was an earnestness about 
her moral conduct which left its mark on all she touched. If any- 
thing, she erred on the side of over-zeal. She had a tendency to 
throw everything into extricable confusion by the depth of her 
enthusiasm. She managed many things, and with complete im- 
partiality managed them all wrong. In that unassuming way of 
hers she took the lead in all well-directed efforts, and had a won- 
derful genius for setting her colleagues by the ears. 

At the present moment things had occurred which were the 
cause to her of no little sorrow. She was the treasurer of the Dis- 
trict Visitors’ Fund, and at the same time of the Coal and Clothing 
Clubs. In that capacity she had taken a view of the duties of her 
office which had caused some dissatisfaction to her friends. 

Being possessed of a bad memory it had been her misfortune to 
receive several subscriptions to the District Visitors’ Fund, of 
which she had forgotten to make any entry, and which she had 
paid away in a manner of which she was totally incapable of giving 
any account. In moments of generosity, too, she had bestowed 
the greater portion of the Coal Fund on unfortunate persons who 
were not of her parish, nor, it was to be feared, of any creed either. 
And in moments still more generous, the funds of the Clothing 
Club she had applied to the purchase of books for her Sunday 
School Library. Therefore when the quarter ended and a request 
was made to examine her accounts and rectify them, she was in a 
position which was not exactly pleasant. 

Now there happened to be at St. Giles’s a curate who was a Low 
Churchman. Miss Maynard had a tendency to “High”; and 
between these two there was no good feeling lost. It was this 
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curate who was causing all the trouble. He had not only made 
some uncomfortable remarks, but he had gone so far as to suggest 
that Miss Maynard should resign her office, and on this particular 
morning he had made an appointment to callin order that, as he 
said, some decision might be made. 

Major Clifford, I regret to say, was no church-goer. In addition 
to which he had an unreasonable objection to what he called “ par- 
sons,” and was wont to boast that he knew none of them, except 
the vicar, who was a sociable gentleman of a somewhat older 
school, even by sight. However, when he heard that the Rev. 
Philip Spooner was calling, and what was the purport of his in- 
tended visit, he announced his intention to favor the reverend 
gentleman with a personal interview, and what he termed present 
him with a piece of his mind. Hence the strong words which head 
this chapter. 

Miss Maynard was not at all unwilling that he should see the 
Rey. Spooner, but she was exceedingly anxious that he should not 
wait for him as he would for a deadly enemy. She tried to impress 
on him that it was a case in which Christian charity should be ex- 
ercised upon both sides. 

“Uncle, promise me that you will be calm and gentle.” 

“Calm and gentle!” cried the Major, banging his fist upon the 
tabie. “Calm and gentle! Do you mean to say, miss, that I would 
harm a fly !” 

“But I am afraid, uncle, Mr. Spooner will not understand you so 
well as I do.” 

“Then,” said the Major, “if the man doesn’t understand me, he 
must be a fool!” 

In which Miss Maynard begged to differ. The Major had a 
fashion of administering mild reproof in the same way in which 
another man would administer a good sound flogging. 

She put her hands upon his shoulders, a favorite trick of hers. 

“Uncle, you do love me, don’t you? And Iam sure you wouldn't 
hurt my feelings. You will be kind to Mr. Spooner for my sake, 
won't you?” 

Then she kissed him, and leaving the room, went to put her hat 
on for a little walk. And the Major was left alone. 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir was & warm morning, with a glowing sun under an avenus of 
shady chestnuts, in a pleasant country lane. The cornstalks were 
just showing signs of future promise, and a sweet smell of lately- 
cut hay came over the flowering hedges. 

A young gentleman, with u very broad-brimmed hat, a very long 
frock-coat, and a very small, stiff shirt-collar, was pacing medita- 
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tively to and fro, evidently waiting forsome one. Every now and 
then he glanced up the lane, which seemed deserted by ordinary 
passengers, and if he had not been a clergyman would no doubt 
have whistled. 

At last his forbearance was rewarded. Over the top of the low 
hedge a coquettish hat appeared sailing along, and presently a 
young woman came meekly around the corner, enjoying the fresh 
country air. It was Miss Maynard. The young gentleman ad- 
vanced. He seemed to know her, for, taking off his broad-brimed hat, 
he kissed her, much in the same fashion as a short time before she 
had kissed the Major, only much more forcibly, and apparently 
with much enjoyment. 

«Em, I thought you were never coming.” 

“T don’t know,” she said, and sighed, “I don’t know. It’s all 
vanity. Iwas thinking of your last Sunday’s sermon,” she con- 
tinued, as they wandered on, seemingly unconscious that his arm 
was around her waist. “It was so true.” 

“Tam glad you liked it.” 

At that moment he was not anxious to talk about his last Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

They walked on until they reached a gate which opened into a 
little woodland copse. Here, under the mighty trees, the shade 
was pleasant, and the grass cool and refreshing to the eye. The 
sat at the foot of a great oldoak. A squirrel, lunching on a branc 
overhead, dropped, accidentally or not, a couple of acorns right on 
their heads. 7 

“Em,” said Mr. Roland—by the way, the Rev. John Roland was 
the young gentleman’s name—‘“these meetings are very pleasant.” 

“ Yes,” said Em, who was always truthful, “they are.” 

“Therefore, I am afraid to run the risk of ending them.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried she. 

To be candid, four mornings out of five were taken up by these 
pleasant little meetings, and to end them would be to rob her of one 
of her most important occupations. 

Mr. Roland got a little closer to her than was strictly necessary 
on a warmish morning. 

“Em, you know what I mean.” 

“T don’t,” said she. 

“ You do,” said he. 

Which showed that even at this early stage they were good 
hands at the useful art of contradiction. 

“T do not, ” she said, and looked the other way. 

“Then I'll tell you.” And hetoldher. “Em, I can keep silence 
no longer. I must tell your uncle all. And if he forbids me——” 

“JT don’t mind saying,” she observed, taking advantage of the 
pause, “that I don’t care if he does.” 

What do you mean ?” 

John,” she whispered. 
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“ Call me Jack.” 

“No; it’s so undignified for a clergyman.” Some people would 
call it undignified for a young woman to lay her head on a clergy- 
man’s shoulder. “ What do I care if he says no? He never does 
say what he means the first time. I can just turn him around my 
finger.” Mr. Roland had hold of one just then, perhaps to take 
care that it should not so rule him. ‘ Whatever he said to you he 
would never dare to say no to me; at least,when I had done with him.” 

Which latter clause gave one an insight into feminine character- 
istics philosophers would do well to study; that is to say, if they 
have not studied it from practical experience already. 

“Let us hope so,” said Mr. Roland. ‘“ But whatever happens, I 
feel that I have already been too long silent.” 

“JT don’t know,” murmured Em, with a saint-like expression in 
her eyes. “I rather like meeting you upon the sly.” 

Mr. Roland, as a curate and so on, perceived this to be a senti- 
ment in which, under any circumstances, it was impossible for him 
to acquiesce—at least verbally. 

“No,” he declared, “it must not be. This is a matter in which 
delay is almost worse than dangerous.” In one sense much worse. 
“T must go to him at once and tell him all.” 

Miss Maynard yielded. She was not disinclined to have their little 
mutual understanding publicly announced, if only to gratify Miss 
Gigsby and one or two other young ladies who, no doubt—but no 
matter. Nor did she see any tangible reason why postponement 
was advisable. 

“Yes, Em,” he continued, “I will go at once, and all doubt will 
be ended.” 

She let him go. They went together to the end of the lane. 
Then she departed to do a few little errands in the town, and the 
Rey. John Roland went on his visit to Major Clifford. 


CHAPTER. III. 


Tue Major waited for his visitor—waited in a mood which, in 
spite of his promise to Miss Maynard, promised unpleasantness for 
Mr. Spooner. Time passed on, and he did not come. The Major 
paced up and down stairs, to and from the windows, and from 
room to room. Finally, he took a large meerschaum pipe from the 
mantel-shelf in the smoking-room and smoked it in the drawing- 
room, a thing he would not have dared to do, very properly, if 
Miss Maynard had been at home. 

“T promised young Trafford I'd come and see what I thought of 
that new gun of his,” growled the Major, who grew more and more 
exasperated the more and more he smoked, “and here’s that jack- 
a-napes keeping me in to listen to his insulting twaddle.” 
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The Major probably forgot that at any rate the jack-a-napes in 
question had no appointment with him. 

At last he threw open the window, and thrusting his head out, 
looked up and down the street to see if he could catch a glimpse 
of the expected Spooner. 

“The fellow’s playing with me!” he told himself considerably 
above a whisper. “ That’s what he’s doing. Like his confounded 
impudence!” 

Suddenly he caught sight of a shovel hat and clerical garments 
turning the street corner, and re-entering the room with some loss 
of dignity, commenced reading the “Broad Arrow” upside down. 
Presently there was a knoek at the street door, and a stranger was 
shown up-stairs unannounced. A gentleman with a broad-brim- 
med hat in his hand, dressed in a long frock-coat, surmounted by 
an almost invisible shirt-collar. 

“T have called,” he began. 

The Major arose. 

“T am perfectly aware why you have called,” said he. “My 
niece is not at home.” 

“No,” said the visitor. ‘I am aware——” 

“ But,” continued the Major, who meant to carry the thing with 
a high hand, and give Mr. Spooner clearly to understand what his 
opinions were, “she has commissioned me to deal with the matter 
in her name.” 

The Rev. John Roland—for it was the Rev. John Roland— 
looked somewhat mystified. He failed to see the drift of the 
Major’s observation, and also did not fail to see that, for some 
reason, his reception was not exactly what he would have wished 
it to be. 

“T regret,” he began, with the Major standing bolt upright, 
glancing at him with the air of a martinet lecturing an unfortu- 
nate sub for neglect of duty, “that it is my painful duty——” 

“Sir,” said the Major, stiff as a poker, “you need regret noth- 
ing.” 

The Rev. John Roland looked at him. It was very kind of him 
to say so, but a little premature. 

“T was about to say,” he went on, feeling more awkward than 
he had intended to feel, “that owing to circumstances 2 

“On which we need not enter,” said the Major. “Quite so— 
quite so!” ' 

He rose upon his toes, and sank back on his heels. Mr. Roland 
began to blush. He was not a particularly shy man, but under 
the circumstances the Major was trying. 

“But I was about to remark that——” 

“Sir,” said the Major, shooting out his right hand toward Mr. 
Roland in an unexpected manner, “ once for all, sir, I say that I 
know about it—once for all, sir! And the sooner we come to the 
point the better.” 
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“ Really,” murmured Mr. Roland, “I am at a loss——” 

“Then,” cried the Major, suddenly flaring up in a way that was 
even startling, “let me tell you that I wonder you have the im- 
pertinence to say so. And I may further remark that the sooner 
you say what you have to say, and have done with it, the better 
for both sides.” 

Thereupon he went stamping up and down the room with heavy 
strides, tramp, tramp, as though the boys were marching. Mr. 
Roland was so taken aback that for a momeut he was inclined -to 
think that the Major had been drinking. 

“ Major Clifford,” he said, with an air of dignity which he fondly 
hoped would tell, ‘I came here to speak to you on a matter inti- 
mately connected with your niece’s future happiness.” 

“What the Dickens do you mean by your confounded impu- 
dence?” And the Major came stamping down to him. “Do you 
mean to insinuate, sir, that my niece’s happiness can be affected by 
your trumpery nonsense ?” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Roland. “Major!” ; 

There was no doubt about it, the Major must be intoxicated. It 
was painful to witness in a man of his years, but what could you 
expect from a person of his habits of life? He began to wish he 
had postponed his visit to another day. 

“Don’t Major me! Don’t attempt any of your palavering with 
me! Im not a fool, sir, and I am not an idiot, sir, and that’s plain, 
sir!” 

Mr. Roland retreated. He was positively afraid the Major was 
going to knock him down. It was painful, it was really terrible, 
and he turned pale at the thought of such a relative, in however 
remote a degree. 

“Major,” he said; “ Major Clifford, I will not tell you 

“You will not tell me, sir! What the Dickens do you mean by 
you will not tell me? Do you mean to insult me in my own house, 
sir?” 

Mr. Roland was disposed to think that the insult was all on the 
other side, and inclined to fancy that a man who abused another, 
before he knew either his name or errand, could be nothing but a 
hopeless lunatic. 


“This pains me,” he observed—“ pains me more than I can 
express.” 

“Well, upon my life!” shouted the Major. “A fellow comes to 
my house with the deliberate intention of insulting me and mine, 
and yet he has the confounded insolence to tell me that it pains 
him!” 

“Major,” Mr. Roland was naturally beginning to feel a little 
warm, “ you are not sober.” 

“Sober!” roared the Major. “Not sober! Dammit, this is too 
much !” 


And before the curate knew what was coming, the Major took 
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him by the collar of his coat, led him from the room, and—let us 
say, assisted him down the stairs. The front door was flung open, 
and in broad daylight the astonished neighbors saw the Rev. John 
Roland, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, what is commonly 
called “kicked out” of Major Clifford’s house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Arter the Major had disposed of his offensive visitor, he went 
up-stairs to think the matter over. It began to suggest itself to 
him that upon the whole, he had not, perhaps, been so kind and 
gentle as Miss Maynard had advised. But then, ag-he phrased it, 
the fellow had been so confoundedly impertinent. 

“ Bully me, sir! Bully me!” cried the Major, taking a strong 
view of Mr. Roland's, under the circumstances, exceedingly mild 
deportment. ‘And the fellow said I wasn’t s..er! I never was 
so insulted in my life.” 

The Major felt the insinuation keenly, because—for prudential 
reasons Only—he wasrigidly abstemious. He stamped up and down 
the room, smoking his pipe, waiting for luncheon and Miss May- 
nard’s return. 

When Miss Maynard did return, she was met at the door by the 
respected housekeeper, Mrs. Phillips, and her own maid, Mary Ann. 

“Oh, miss,” began Mrs. Phillips directly the door was opened, 
“such goings on [ never see in all my life—never in all my days, I 
thought I should have fainted.” ; 

Miss Maynard turned pale. She thought of the mild, if aggra- 
vating, Spooner, and was fearful that her affectionate relative might 
in some degree have forgotten her emphasised directions. 

“Oh, Miss Em!” chimed in Mary Ann. “Whatever will come 
to us I don’t know. If the police were to come and lock us all up, 
I shouldn’t be surprised. Not a bit, I shouldn’t.” 

“Pray shut the door,” observed Miss Maynard, who was still 
upon the doorstep. ‘Come in here, Phillips, and tell me what is 
the matter.” 


Miss Maynard looked disturbed. Mr. Spooner was bad enough 


before, but he might make things very unpleasant indeed if any- 
thing had occured to annoy him further. 

“Oh, Miss Em, Mr. Roland has been here.” 

“Mr. Roland!” cried the young lady aghast, as a horrible 


thought flashed across her brain. 
“Yes, miss. And there was the Major and he a-shouting at each 
other, and the next thing I see was the Major dragging of him 


down-stairs and a-shoving of him down the front steps.” 
Miss Maynard sank upon a chair. She seemed nearly fainting. 


“Mrs. Phillips, this is awful.” 
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“ Awful ain’t the word for it, miss. It’s a case for the police.” 
This in a tone which fitly conveyed the terror of the suggestion. 
Miss Maynard sat like a statue. At last she arose. 

“Mrs. Phillips, this is worse than you can possibly conceive. I 
must see the Major.” 

“The Major’s in the drawing-room. Can’t you hear him, miss!” 

Miss Maynard could hear him, if that were he, stamping over- 
head as though he were doing his best to bring the ceiling down. 

“Thank you; I will go to him.” 

She did go to him. But first she went to her own room, shut- 
ting the door carefully behind her. Going to the dressing-table 
she put her arms upon it and hid her face within her hands. 

“ Oh—h!” she said, “ whatever shall I do?” Then she cried. 

“Tt’s the most dreadful thing I ever heard of. Oh, how could 
he find it in his heart to treat me so?” She ceased crying and 
dried her eyes. ‘Never mind, it’s not over yet. If he drives me 
to despair he shall know it was his doing.” 

Then she stood up, took off her hat and coat, washed her face 
and eyes, and entered the drawing-room in her best manner. 

The Major wasalone. He was perfectly aware that Miss Maynard 
had returned. He had seen her come up the street, he had heard 
her enter the house, but for reasons of his own he had not gone to 
meet her with that exuberant warmth with which, occasionally, it 
was his custom to greet her. He was in a towering passion. At 
least, he fully intended to be in a towering passion, but at the 
same time he was fully conscious that, under the circumstances, a 
towering passion was a very difficult thing to keep properly tower- 
ing. And when Miss Maynard entered with the expression of her 
countenance so sweet and saint-like, he knew that there was trouble 
in the air. He looked at his watch. 

“ Five-and-twenty minutes to two. Five-and-twenty minutes to 
two! And we lunch at half-past one. Those servants are dis- 
graceful !” 

And he crossed the room to ring the bell. 

“Please don’t ring,” said Miss Maynard, quite up to the man- 
ceuvre. “I wish to speak to you.” 

“Oh, oh! Then perhaps you'll remember it is luncheon-time, 
and when we're likely to have any regularity in this establish- 
ment, perhaps you'll let me know.” 

Miss Maynard drew herself up. 

“Pray don’t attack me,” she observed. “I don’t wish to be 
kicked out of the house.” 

The Major turned crimson. It was true that some one had been 
so kicked that morning, but it was unkind of Miss Maynard to in- 
sinuate that he had any desire to kick her. 

“Look here!” he cried, actually shaking his fist at her. 

“Don’t threaten me,” remarked Miss Maynard. 

“Threaten you! You leave me at home to meet a scoundrel!” 
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“How dare you!” exclaimed Miss Maynard, who had momen- 
tarily forgotten whom it was she had left him there to meet. 

“How dare I? Well, upon my soul, this is a pretty thing!” 

“T had never thought that in a matter in which my happiness 
was so involved, my existence so bound up, you could have treated 
me so cruelly!” 

The Major stared. Like Mr. Roland, he was a little puzzled. 

“You tell me that your existence is bound up in that fellow’s?” 

“Fellow! The fellow is worth twenty thousand such gentlemen 
as you!” 

The Major was astounded. The remark dmazed him. He really 
thought Miss Maynard must be demented, not knowing that Mr. 
Roland had thought the same thing of him not lony before. 

“Oh, Major Clifford, when I am broken-hearted, and you follow 
me, if you ever do, to a miserable tomb, then—then may you never 
know what it is to be a savage!” 

The manner, if not the language, was worthy of Mrs. Siddons. 
The Major began to be alarmed. He feared Miss Maynard must 
be seriously unwell. 

“Eh! ah! you're not well. You—you dor,’t take enough care. 
It’s—it’s indigestion.” 

“Indigestion!” cried Miss Maynard, and she sank upon the 
couch. “Indigestion! He breaks my heart, and he says it’s 
indigestion!” 

She burst into a flood of tears. The Major was terrified. 

“Mrs. Phillips!” he shouted. “Mary Ann!” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Miss Maynard. “Callnoone. Let me die 
alone! You have robbed me of the man I love!” ° 

“Love!” cried the Major, racking his brains to think where the 
tinge of insanity came in in the family. ‘You love Spooner!” 

“Spooner!” replied Miss Maynard withcontempt: “I loveJohn 
Roland.” 

“John Roland!” yelled the Major, thinking that he must be 
going mad as well. “Who the deuce is he?” 

“He asks me who he is, and he kicked him from his house this 
morning!” 

“IT kicked him!” cried the Major, indignant at the charge. “I 
kicked Spooner!” he observed. 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired Miss Maynard, on whom a light 
was dimly breaking, “that you didn’t know the gentleman you 
kicked was Mr. Roland?” 

“Roland!” exclaimed the Major, staggered. “Roland! I swear 
I thought the man was Spooner.” 

“Oh,” gasped Miss Maynard, overwhelmed by the discovery, 
“Major Clifford, what have you done? ” 

“The deuce knows!” groaned the Major ashe sank into a chair. 
“Chanced six months’ hard labor.” 

There was a silence for a few moments, then the Major spoke again: 
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“T know what I'll do, I'll write.” 

Miss Maynard was agreeable. Getting pen, ink, and paper he 
sat down and commenced his composition: 

Dear Str:—As an unmitigated idiot and ungentlemanly ruffian, Iam only 
too conscious that I am an ass——” 

“TI don’t think I would put unmitigated idiot and ungentlemanly 
ruffiin,” suggested Miss Maynard, mildly. “Perhaps Mr. Roland 
would not care to marry into a family which contained such char- 
acters as that.” 

“Marry ?” said the Major, arresting his pen. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Maynard, fascinating him with her clear 
blue eyes. “I think I would put it in this way;‘My dear Mr. 
Roland 

“But I never saw the man before. I don’t know him from 
Adam.” 

“Never mind,” said Miss Maynard; “I do.” 

So the Major wrote as he was told: 

. My Dear Mr. Rotanp:—‘‘T have to apologize for my conduct of this prone: 
which was entirely owing toa gross misconception on my part. If you wi 


kindly call at your earliest convenience I will explain fully. I may say that your 
proposition has my heartiest approval——” 


“But I don’t know what his proposition is,” protested the 
Major. 

“Mr. Roland’s proposition is that he should marry me,” explained 
Miss Maynard. There was silence. Miss Maynard prepared to 
raise her pocket-handkerchief to hereyes. ‘Of course if you wish 
to break my hear 3 

Then the Major succumbed, and Miss Maynard continued her 
dictation: 

‘and I shall have great pleasure in welcoming you as my nephew. 


‘* Believe me, with repeated apologies, very faithfully yours, 
‘* ARTHUR CLIFFORD.” 


Miss Maynard possessed herself of the epistle, and while the 
Major was addressing the envelope, added a postcript of her own: 
‘““My Dear Jacx:—You see, I call you Jack for once—my silly old uncle has 
made a goose of himself. Please, please come this instant to your own Em, 
—" will not say I want to kiss you—it would be most unseemly in the 
ternoon. 


‘Ever, ever your own 
Em.” 


This choice epistle, containing additions of which he was uncon- 
scious, the Major packed into an euvelope, and under Miss May- 
nard’s supervision, dispatched to its destination by a maid. Then 
they went down, models of propriety, to luncheon. 

It was after that meal, when they were again in the drawing- 
room, that there came a knock at the street door. Steps were 
heard coming up the stairs. 
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“Tt is he!” cried Miss Maynard, with that intuition bestowed 
upon true love, preparing to receive him in her arms. 

Fortunately, however, he eluded her embrace, because the visitor 
happened to be Mr. Spooner. 

“Mr. Spooner!” cried Miss Maynard. 

“Miss—Miss Maynard,” said Mr. Spooner, “I—I beg your 
pardon.” 

He was a bashful man, and not accustomed to seeing fine young 
women so demonstative, especially under the circumstances which 
had brought him there. 

“The Rev. William Spooner—Major Clifford.” 

Miss Maynard introduced them. The gentlemen looked at each 
other. At least the Major looked at Mr. Spooner. Mr. Spooner, 
after the first shy glance, seemed to be studying the pattern of the 
carpet. 

“With regard to the purport of your visit,” went on Miss May- 
nard, using her finest dictionary words, “I have to place in your 
hands my resignation of the offices I have hitherto so unworthily 
held. With reference to the unfortunately mismanaged—er— 
book-keeping, to make that all right ” it was rather a come-down 
-—“ Major Clifford wishes to present you with a donation of,” she 
paused, “ of twenty-five guineas.” 

She looked at the Major out of the corners of her eyes, knowing 
that she had him on the hip. 

“Fifty,” growled the Major, much disgusted. “For goodness 
sake, make it fifty while you are about it!” 

“Just so,” said Miss Maynard, blandly. ‘The Major is particu- 
larly anxious to make it fifty guineas.” 

The Major glared at her. If they had been alone, and the 
circumstances had been different, he would no doubt have given 
her a small piece of his mind. As it was—well, discretion is the 
better part of valor. 

Mr. Spooner began his speech: 

‘‘IJ—I am sure we shall be very happy; I—I should say we 
shall exceedingly regret; that is, no doubt the donation is—is 
At the same time, Miss—-Miss Maynard’s services, though— 
though 

He went blundering on, Miss Maynard looking at him stonily, 
raising not a finger to his help. The Major took his bearings. He 
was a tall, thin young gentleman with a white face—which, how- 
ever, was just now pinkish—white hair upon the top of his head, 
and a faint suspicion of more white hair upon his upper lip. It 
would have been cruel to apply assault and battery to one so 
innocent. 

While Mr. Spoorer was still stammering and stuttering, there 
came another knock at the street door. Miss Maynard gave a slight 
jump. There was no mistake about it this time. Somebody came 
bolting up the stairs, apparently three steps at a time. The 
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door was thrown open. Somebody entered the room, and in about 
two seconds, in spite of the assembled company, Miss Maynard 
and the Rev. John Roland were locked breast to breast. To do 
the young man justice it was not his idea of things at all. He was 
plainly taken a little aback. But the young woman's enthusiasm 
was not to be restrained. 

“This,” explained Miss Maynard, holding Mr. Roland by his 
coat-sleeve, as proudly as though she were the Queen of Sheba, and 
he was the original Solomon, “this is the Rev: John Roland. 
John, this is my uncle.” 

There was a striking difference between the tones in which she 
made the two announcements. The two gentlemen bowed. They 
had had the pleasure of meeting before. One, if not both, felt a 
little awkward. But Miss Maynard did not care two pins how they 
felt. She transferred her attentions to Mr. Spooner. 

“Tam going to leave St. Giles’s,” she observed; “the service is 
too low. I am going to St. Simon Stylites. I suppose, John, I 
may as well tell Mr. Spooner that you are going to be my husband.” 

John was silent. So was Mr. Spooner. The latter gentleman 
was amazed—not to say indignant. In his heart of bearts he had 
been persuaded that Miss Maynard was consumed by a hopeless 
passion for William Spooner. He was conscious of feeling grieved, 
not to say waspish. 

“Perhaps Miss Maynard will become treasurer of the Clothing 
Club at the’St. Simon Stylites.” 

Had it not been a case of two clergymen, Mr. Roland might pos- 
sibly have liked to have had a try at knocking Mr. Spooner down. 
As it was he refrained. 

“If Miss Maynard does so honor us, she at least need fear no 
insults from the clergy.” 

Miss Maynard favored him with a lovely smile, and Mr. Spooner 
was annihilated. 

Since then Mr. Roland and Miss Maynard have been united in 
the bonds of holy matrimony. The ceremony was performed at 
St. Simon Stylites, and the Rev. William Spooner was, after all, one 
of the officiating clergy. Mr. Roland is at present vicar of a parish 
in the neighborhood of Stoke-cum-Poger, of which parish Mrs. 
Roland is also vicaress. He is very “high,” and it is darkly whis- 
pered that certain courts possessing very nicely defined spiritual 
powers have their eyes upon him. Of that we know nothing, but 
we do know that he is possessed of a promising family, and that, 
not so very long ago, Mrs. Roland presented him with a second Em. 

Ricnarp Marss. 
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THE REACTIVE LIES OF GALLANTRY. 


Tue exalted opinion which men-kind have, or think they have, of 
the other half of our humanity carries with it certain essential 
disadvantages. 

There is a law in natural philosophy to the effect that “action 
and reaction are equal,” and the laws of that science hold good in 
mind as well as in matter. 

We all know the action of this law in Government, in society, in 
the home; prohibit a thing,and those prohibited instantly want to 
do it or get it more than they did before; in proportion to the 
rigidity of the prohibition: action and reaction are equal. 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church;” “ Religion 
thrives best under persecution:” action and reaction are equal. 

Lock up your special shelf in the library; forbid the mails to 
Father Tolstoi; you do but kindle appetite: action and reaction 
are equal. 

Enforce severe religious observance in youth and see the devout 
church-goer so produced! Does he go? Not he! You forced 
him as a boy, and now that he is a man he doesn’t want to go in 
proportion to the compulsion so exercised: action and reaction are 
equal. 

Where any’ observance is rendered obligatory and without the 
honest wish of the person practicing it, it has a tendency to beget 
precisely opposite sentiments to those represented by the enforced 
action. 

Make your child bow and shake hands and say carefully, “ How 
do you do, Mrs. So and So?” and that same child will run its 
tongue put at your hated guest behind her back. 

Should sot children be taught manners ? assuredly they should; 
but proper feelings first, and the manners only as the result of the 
feelings, never as things in themselves. 

Here is where our gallantry is an empty sham ina large measure, 
and carries with it a reactive contempt for the sex so falsely honored. 

Gallantry, and its nobler brother chivalry, came into human life 
during the Dark Ages, that era when there was no education save 
in the art and science of destruction, no religion but blind super- 
stition, no society but feudal lord and brutal serf, no freedom, no > 
intelligence, no peace, no anything in all Europe but plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, battle, murder and sudden death. “Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

Excuse the exaggeration; there were bright spots here and there, 
notably in the arts, kind lords, contented serfs, gay troubadours, fat 
priests and the like, with youth always to bless the world; but it 
was not un era to set examples for our time. 
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The sentiment of chivalry and the habit of gallantry arose from 
a combination of causes. ’ 

Religious fervor—-the mystic devotion to Our Lady; military 
instinct—the submission of the soldier to his commander, even to 
the death; political habit—the unquestioned ownership of all men 
from the king down; and the elaborate social courtesies always 
found among ruling classes; this was thesoil from which they 

rew. 

A lovely thing is chivalry—in a poem. It censisted in the ab- 
ject and utter devotion of the knight to his lady, even to the sacra- 
tice of life, were she good or bad, fool or wise. It spread some- 
what to all ladies, even a little to all women—but not much. 

It was a beautiful sentiment. 

Gallantry was the outward manifestation of the sentiment—an 
infinite alacrity in doing little things. 

Hereward, the wake, sturdy Saxon that he was, spoke a true 
word even in his day against these fine manners, suggesting to the 
Lady Torfrida, his love, that if one of these gallants met her 
alone in the forest, perchanceshe would find his courtesy but scant 
and shallow. 

Perhaps Hereward is not history, but we name history in plenty, 
and on this subject it tells one long, black story. 

Chivalry. gallantry and courtesy all together did not better the 
position of woman in the real facts of life; did not grant freedom 
of purse or person, did not educate, did not benefit in any way save 
in—weil, the poetry of life. 

No doubt they felt happier, and that was something. 

It was, of course, pleasanter to be wooed with these dainty 
devices of service and surrender, than to be carried off by force; 
but fathers sold their daughters just the same, and wives were 
swiftly slaughtered for infidelity, without the benefit of clergy, just 
as though they were not queens of love, or anything else but the 


plain fact—helpless women in the hands of men. 

These days are gone. 

But we have still with us, handed down from that high-colored 
period, a charming collection of curios—dry bones, rusty orna- 
ments, empty, rattling shells of what once lived. We preserve 
these with pious care, and transmit them from generation to gener- 
ation. 

We inculcate on our masculine youth the same habits of exag- 
gerated deference and consideration for their woman-mates— 
sister, friend, cousin—as we were taught ages since. Just so far 
as these acts represent an honest respect for what is honestly 
respectable it is wise and well to teach them—no further. 

When they go further, as is generally the case, there is very 
little genuine deference in the lifting of the hat, the handing of a 


chair, the grudging gift of a seat in the car, the stooping for a fan, 
and all the rest. 
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By just so far as we pretend to think more of women than we 
honestly do, do we secretly think less of them: action and reaction 
are equal. 

“If women are going to vote,” says many a man, “then they 
must stand up; I’m not going to give them my seat !” 

Why not? What has capacity for voting to do with capacity to 
stand? If the gracious surrender of a seat is from the noble cour- 
tesy of the stronger to the weaker: why alter our behavior ? 

If it is not that, but a momentary testimonial of the respect and 
admiration of one sex for the other: why alter our behavior ? 

A woman does not gain in muscle nor lose in womanhood by 
casting a ballot; what is the connection between her doing so and 
a lapse of that customary gallantry ? 

Alas! That customary gallantry has no real basis. It was 
taught the man when he was a boy—no reasons given save that 
she was a woman. 

He did it because he was told, because he saw others do it. He 
never really. wanted to—used to stand outside and grumble about 
the hardships of his case and the incivility and ingratitude of the 
recipient of his favors, and is heartily glad of an excuse for 
keeping his seat, it being easier for a man as for a woman to sit 
than to stand. 

Because he was taught to do as an act of gallantry a thing to 
which he had no honest inclination, he is now all the less ready to 
do it as a kindness or an act of justice. Part of our code of 
gallantry is based on the feebleness, real or supposed, of the “fair 
sex.” Because this ground is given to account for the required 
good behavior extending to all women, young or old, muscular or 
helpless, we learn to consider them all feeble, regardless of facts. 

The narrow-chested little gentleman must carry all the bundles, 
though the woman at his side be able to carry him; no wonder man 
Gespises what he is taught so empty to honor: action and reaction 


are equal. 

“Be gentle to your little sister; remember she is a girl!” we 
tell the bad boy, planting in his young brain the notion of sex- 
distinction and sex-feebleness as a dogma before we can reason it. 
aside. No wonder that he so soon looks down on that siste 
because she is “only a gir\,” and sighs for trousers, and would rather 


be called a pig or dog than this “ girl” we are trying to make him 
revere! 

“Nothing but a girl!” he says of the new sister, and holds that 
contempt hidden in his heart for the rest of his life. 

When he grows old enough to love, when the masculine instinct 
begins to weakn, then he begins to see reason in these masculine 
courtesies and deferences—the real reason, the only reason, the 
natural effort of one sex to win the favor of the other. 

Time enough for that sort of thing when the time comes, and 
better far, even then, if men were taught to woo with solid deeds of 
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strength and daring, instead of these false standards of deference, 
which are as confusing to woman’s mind as they are to man’s 

The boy should be gentle to his little sister because she is little; 
to the little brother also. He should be kind to his even-sized 
sister because she is human; to his brother also. 

He should be respectful to his mother because she deserves it; 
to his father also. He should be courteous to all women, and to 
all men, because they are human beings; because courtesy is a 
noble grace, a high duty. He should not be taught to treat women 
differently until he is old enough to understand the difference, and 
then only such different treatment as is based on fact. 

This artificial courtesy to one sex is a distinction of rank. Why 
is it any finer thing to be born a woman than to be born a man? 
Nobility of character, human usefulness, special personal achieve- 
ment, these are just grounds for reverence—not petticoats. 

The men who are most ready with “all those little observances 
which delight the heart of women” are by no means those who 
honor them the most or treat them the best. 

The classes where these elaborate gallantries most obtain are not 
the classes where wives are happiest or young girls safest. Such 
— and safety are far more frequent in “the lower middle 
class.” 

“Tf your daughter must ask her way of'a man, tell her to ask a 
laboring man,” said an experienced woman who knew life. He 
might not doff his hat so deferentially, but he would guide her 
better. For every empty observance, heartless formula, polite 
word or deed, not founded on honesty and reason, we are tempted 
to — less of those we falsely honor: action and re-action are 
equal. 

Justice, common human justice, should govern our actions 
toward each other, rather than the survivals of dark ages, of the 
over-grown power of sex-attraction. 


CuarLoTTeE Perxins STErson. 
PasaDENa, CAL. 


Sotar Storms.—The thermal phenomena of this exceptional sum- 
mer may possibly be due to the fire-storms now sweeping over the 
surface of the sun and sending up their flame-whirls to a height 
of eighty thousand miles. Those outbursts of incandescent mat- 
ter reached their maximum about the middle of July —the 
very time when the Fahrenheit thermometer rose to 115 degrees 
- the shade at Pasadena, California, and to 117 degrees at Malaga, 

pain, 
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Ten years ago I was a young man very fresh from college, and 
being assured by a sympathetic friend (who was indebted to me in 
various trifling sums which he could not conveniently repay 
that my intellectual development was outrunning my physic 
growth, and that I owed myself a right good outing—say a hunt- 
ing trip in Western New York, and being impressed by the fact 
that my sympathetic friend attached no importance whatever to 
my protestations that I knew nothing in the world about hunting, 
and had never touched a gun, I did as he told me and joined a 
party of four friends of his for a week’s recreation. Our confidence 
in their superior knowledge of wood-craft made my four com- 
panions culpably careless, and the result was that on our first day 
out they lost me. An autumn night was ccming on, the air was 
keen and chill, and I was footsore, hungry, bewildered, oppressed 
by the primeval silence, unbroken save at intervals by the twitter 
of the myriad leaves that seemed to be chanting in a low, drowsy 
refrain some memory of the babes in the woods. I had no com- 
pass, and no idea of localities; but the setting sun smouldered 
among the distant pines, and like a hapless moth I went fluttering 
towards that light, much disappointed with mankind and half- 
envying the flocks of nut-brown leaves that whirred past me with 
a common purpose of seeking cover for the night. To my infinite 
relief, I shortly came upon a clearing which gave me a view of a 
stone farm-house not more than half a mile away. A large, white 
house-dog saw me from afar, and by the time I had come up to 
the gate, a white-haired man stood at the threshold to view me 
with a questioning look in his large, blue, thoughtful eyes. The 
look became mistrustful when I asked for a night’s lodging, but 
when I offered to pay for the accommodation, he answered quickly: 

“Put that away: come in and be at home. You see there are so 
many tramps about, and a man can’t be too particular until he’s 
acquainted.” 


was made to feel acquainted in no time by my kindly host, 
who told me that. his name was Pliny—I had read the name 
“Samuel Pliny” on the big. preposterous brass knocker on the 
front door—and when he had heard something of my story, 
and that I was a graduate of college, a bond of interest 
was instantly established between us. Not that he was also one, 
but he was an enthusiast in scientific research, in the laws Of 
natural philosophy, and the secrets of light and sound especially. 
A supper of primitive simplicity but of generous supply was served 
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in the parlor, and was eaten with a relish by us all—that is to say, 
my host, Mr. Roddy his farmer, a man of much reserve, who talked 
only of horses, and had much contempt for “scientifics,” and a half- 
grown girl whom I took to be his daughter, for she had the same 
dark hair, and the same quiet manner, though her eyes would light 
up sometimes with a sense of humor that lent her facea momen- 
tary beauty. After supper, Mr. Pliny took me into his laboratory— 
a large room across the hall from the parlor, and showed me some 
curious apparatus of his own construction, designed for experi- 
mental uses. At that time the phonograph was the subject of 
much talk in the newspapers, and I chanced to speak of it. 

‘“‘T have one here,” he answered, joyfully. ‘It opensa wonderful 
door in the storehouse of nature’s secrets, and Iam making experi- 
ments with it. You shall see one to-night.” 

The laboratory was chilly, and he proposed a log fire. Roddy, 
who was smoking a short pipe in the kitchen and reading a weekly 
story paper, with half-suppressed grunts of satire at some tender 
love scene which nevertheless quite absorbed him, rather demurred 
to a fire with a motion of hishead. There wasa hickory log which 
would have to be split; a man could not break his back for any man 
by attempting to carry it entire, so great was its size. I volunteered 
to help him carry it in, and he relaxed sufficiently to accept the 
offer, and to tell me briefly, as we went out into the dark shed, a 
grim story of the tree from which it had been cut; beneath that 
tree the sweetheart of Mr. Pliny’s only son had beea found mur- 
dered, and the young man had been so broken down by the affair 
that he had wandered off into the world, no one knew whither. 

“T allus said it were an accursed tree,” said Roddy, in a whisper, . 
“and I were glad of heart to lay axe to the crooked thing, and 
I'll be gladder yet fur to lay fire to it.” 

As he kindled the fire on the broad hearth some swallows, 
startled by the smoke, flew up the chimney with harsh, discordant 
cries of fright, which incident appeared to shed rare sunshine on 
Roddy’s sombre nature and he ‘went back to his romance happy, 
leaving us alone. 

“Tt occurred to me,” said Mr. Pliny, “thatifa ray of light can 
be analyzed, split up into its component strands as it were, by 
spectrum analysis, why cannot we do the same thing with a wave 
of sound?” 

I was doubtful of the possibility of such a thing, but admitted 
that my studies on that point had been too superficial to express 
an opinion. 

“Tt can be done,” he said, positively. “It has been done. I have 
done it here in this room.” 

I saw that he was honest and earnest, and I began to grow 
interested in his ideas, as he briefly explained them. 

“T record an ordinary sound in the phonograph,” he said, “ then 
by means of a device which I call a phonic prism, and which cor- 
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responds to the prism of the spectrum, I divide that sound into its 
elements. It is then a simple matter to take any one of these ele- 
mentary sonnds, again record it in the phonograph, and make it 
distinctly audible, even more so than it originally was, by another 
device which I term the phonic magnifier. In other words, just 
as astronomers take a photograph of the moon, divide it into sec- 
tions, and by enlarging these, determine the elements of its topo- 
raphy.” 

9. He could not tell the number of elementary sounds. They might 
correspond in number to the seven primary colors; but he thought 
there was one primal sound for every phase of human sensibility. 

As he talked the log blazed up, casting fantastic reflections on 
the uncurtained window-panes, and a heightened fancy might have 
seen phantom faces peer in at us and vanish in an instant. I did 
not feel uncomfortable; I would have resented such an imputation, 
but I became increasingly sensible that my week of physical 
development was resulting in an most unlooked-for experience. 

He fussed around among his implements, and the phonograph 
was placed on a low table. 

By this time the log was whining, and whimpering and spitting 
at us spitefully, and making the queerest cries imaginable. 

“Why not analyze those sounds?” I said, half-facetiously, though 
I would not let him know I had a thought of jest. 

“Certainly,” he said, quite seriously, “ we cannot have a better 
test.” 

‘‘But,” said I, “how would you interpret the voices of a tree?” 

He answered, thoughtfully: “The dividing line between ani- 
mate and inanimate matter is not so broad a line as we imagine. 
Science has no micrometer fine enough to measure it. My belief 
is, that as light can be absorbed, so can sound be; that the elements 
of sound can be absorbed by trees or plants by their foliage; that 
as nothing, however ethereal, is capable of destruction, the 
sounds may be stored up for years, ay, for centuries, to be released, 
as they are now being released, from that log by the process of 
combustion.” 

It struck me as purely a fantastic theory; as a matter in the 
domain of imagination, not of exact science, and, therefore, inca- 
pable of physical demonstration. And I told him so. 

“ We shall see,” said he, warmly. “I don’t wonder at your incre- 
dulity. If it didn’t seem incredible it would scarcely be remark- 
able in this age.” 

“In other words,” I ventured mildly to urge as a bit of pleas- 
antry, “you think science may yet extract the sunbeam from the 
cucumber.” 

“ Exactly so,” said he, in an unruffled way. ‘The jest of one 
age becomes the scientific axiom of the next.” 

He placed the phnograph beside the hearth, and a long trumpet, 
resembling an enlarged ear-trumpet, was turned toward the crack- 
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ling log, to catch its tones and convey them to the instrument to 
be recorded. I suppose some fifteen minutes were passed in wait- 
ing for the record to be made, and in a short time I fell into a 
a half-dreamy state, but I was not asleep, and when he began to turn 
the cylinder of the phonograph, reproducing exactly the voices of 
the fire, I was broad-awake, alert for every cadence and inflec- 
tion. 

“So far was simple enough,” Mr. Pliny said. “Now, for the ele- 
mentary tones.” 

He adjusted the phonic prism to the phonograph, and turned the 
latter slowly, and as his keen ear caught the first responsive whis- 
per, he said, confidently, as he beckoned me closer: “That is the 
primary tone of Love! The tone, remember, common to all 
humanity, though the spoken words are now indistinguishable.” 

It was low, faint, far-away and elfin in its first effect; yet, as my 
dull human ear grew attuned to it, it sounded to my heightened 
fancy like the crepitation of the ages, and its presence filled the 
room with a sense of exaltation not to be defined. Etheral, impalp- 
able, yet all-pervading. No sound that I had ever heard so thrilled 
me with a new sense of existence, or rather let me say, with that 
strange sense which overcomes us all at times, of having heard it 
in a former existence. I tried to fix it in my memory by associat- 
ing it with the familiar tones of music, with the mellowness of lutes 
on moonlit waters, with the gush and lubble of the lark’s song in 
the dewy morning; it was too eerie for such test. I supposed, to 
the trained ear of a musician, its unchanging rhythm would have 
been as toneless asa blue expanse of sky in the stillness of a 
prairie Sabbath. It was not a note of perfect joy, as when a lark 
set free from earthly fetters and soaring heavenward to fill the 
welkin with its gladness, beats back to earth with grateful - 
wings some echoes of its jubilation; but it was ineffably tender and | 
amore poetic ear than mine might have caught in its vibrations 
the sweep of seraph pinions, the rustle of celestial wings uplifting 
and protecting. I only knew I stood entranced as one mightstand 
before the portals of another life, remote from earth and its im- 
pediments, yet catching only vailed, fleeting glimpses of the un- 
known kingdom. 

But if 1 was translated—and, perhaps, I was, as far at least as any 
living, conscious being could be—I was speedily brought back to 
earth and my accustomed self. 

Then came an interval of silence, and then with a re-arrange- 
ment of the cylinder came forth another elemental tone, a tone 
that struck hotly against my very face like an audible pulsation of 
blood, if I may so describe it, while my heart stood still, and all 
my nerves went tingling with the jar. I had seen Salvini as 
“ Othello” some months before, and his awful aspect in the climax 
of that play came back and arose before me the embodiment of that 
tone. And then the awfnl presence in a twinkling changed; it was 
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Othello still, but as Othello of some ductile stuff, drawn out to the 
uttermost tenuity, but without attenuation of its repulsiveness, 
and indeed more tigerish than ever in its mis-shapen ferocity. It 
was Othello dwarfed grotesquely in the physical sense, as one may 
see the shapeliest figure distorted in fantastic mirrors, but unsated 
and insatiate in his gluttonous revenge. ‘ 

“ How would you define that?” asked Mr. Pliny, who had grown 
strangely excited. 

“It is the voice of jealousy,” I answered. 

“ Maybe you are right,” he said, in a tone of disappointment. 

“ What would you call it?” I asked. 

“Murder!” he said. “But, perhaps, my anxiety to prove my 
theory, and at the same time get light on a sad tragedy that hap- 

ened in this neighborhood, swayed my judgment of the tone— 
just.as astronomer’s calculations are sometimes swayed by their 
‘personal equation’ as they call it.” 

The log upon the hearth had ceased to sputter its excited story, 
and with a venomous hiss had fallen with kaleidescopic torch, 
first into an illuminated palace that surged as with the rhythm of a 
bridal dance, and next into a dusky reptile with two great eyes 
where there had been knot-holes; and the silence in the room 
grew tense. 

“Let us try another primary tone,” he said, and again he turned 
to the cylinder upon the table and made some new adjustment of 
a meta) slip; while in my eagerness to catch the coming tone, an 
eagerness which even to myself seemed morbid, and fraught with 
vague apprehension of qnother weird, uncanny experience, I drew 
as close to the machine as possible. 

The cylinder had scarcely made three revolutions when I heard a 
sound so utterly appalling that instinctively I closed my ears. It 
was a cry to freeze the marrow in one’s bones. I could liken it to 
nothing but the cry of a lost soul heard in the dead of night, and 
without waiting for Mr. Pliny’s question I instinctively exclaimed: 
“Remorse!” 

In truth, as I recall my mood, and I do so quite distinctly, the 
word dropped from my lips as utterly without volition on my part, 
as ifthe machine had actually struck some chord within my nature 
of which the word was merely the physical vibration. 

The tone which so affected me could not have been audible 
beyond the limits of the room. So it chanced by mere coincidence 
that the house-dog set up a low wail of that peculiar nature which 
is taken by some superstitious persons to betoken death. I turned 
to the uncurtained window, and shielding my gaze from the flicker 
of the hearth-light, I saw upon the porch the white figure of the 
dog, his two eyes shining luminously, and turned upon the sky, 
and overhead, some grand and frightened refugees of clouds, from 
a lurid smoking moon, went fluttering and panting by in their 
hastily-donned tatters, that kept dropping from them shred by 
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shred, in their flight toward a lone polar star—the only star that 
shone in all the heavens. 

“You call it remorse ?” said Mr. Pliny, witha hopeful air I could 
not understand. ‘“ Well, we shall test it. Now, the first notes which 
we got from the timber were symphonic—a combination of varied 
tones, some of them, perhaps, merely the songs of birds or the 
rustling of leaves, others, as I believe, human tones absorbed and 
stored away. Some of these latter I have analyzed with my crude 
apparatus, and we think they have the quality of humanity. Now, 
if [had time, I would try what we could discover by synthesis— 
putting together the elemental tones we recognize as human, and 
excluding the others-—the results might be, in a fragmentary way, 
some intelligible words or phrases. But Iam impatient, and will 
try a short method now. I shall take this last primary tone which 
you term remorse, and shall magnify it, to see what simple mes- 
sage it may bear—for I am convinced there is a language there 
behind the tone, if we can attune our ears to it.” 

Then he placed the phonic magnifier in position, and bending 
down he placed one ear to a dark tube. As he set the phonograph 
in motion again I clapped my fingers to my ears; but instantly his 
face turned white, he dropped the dark tube from his waxy fingers, 
and with the piteous, moaning cry: “ My God! I know that voice!” 
he fell heavily to the floor in a dead faint. 

I called for Roddy, who ran in with a tin dipper of spring water, 
and threw it into th2 white face that looked ghastly lying there in 
the fitful glare of the spent fire, and then, in a little while—an 
anxious while it was for me—the color came into the cheeks again, 
and consciousness returned. 

“It was nothing,” he said weakly, as we got him up and laid him 
on the sofa; “nothing at all but the effect of over-wrought imagina- 
tion,” and he besought me to dismiss it from my mind. Fortunately 
I had some spirits in a flask, as part of the emergency outfit pre- 
pared for my hunting trip by several careful aunts and twice’ as 
many anxious female cousins, and when we had persuaded him to 
take some of that he was himself again in no time. 

*T allus said the dang thing would go off or somethin’,” said 
Roddy, indignantly, which was his manner of indicating his sense 
of relief. “A man ain’t no right to be foolin’ with soopernat’ral 
things at a man’s time o’ life! It ain’t Script’ral carryins on, 
either!” 

“Is he subject to such spells?” I asked Roddy when I gota 
quiet opportunity. 

‘““Never had one afore,” said Roddy, “but it warn’t for the want 
o’ my prophesyin.’ I kep a prophesyin’ o’ this ere for month and 
month back.” 

It was time for bed soon after, and my bed was made up 
on a sofa in the parlor or reception-room where we had taken 
supper. A nervous little clock ticked at me out of a dark corner, 
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and above me, on the wall, two photographs kept vigil of me. 
One picture, with a wreath of faded roses around it was the face of 
a young girl, whose thoughtful, sedate look, and a simple bit of 
ribbon at her throat lent a certain charm of primness to her youth- 
ful beauty; the other was the face of a young man with large eyes 
like Mr. Pliny’s, and resembling him in geueral cast of feature, 
but wanting his intellectual air, und conveying an impression of a 
/ passionate, impulsive nature. 

The faces made me so uneasy that at last I pulled the sofa out 
of range of their vision, but the scene of the dead roses. came stealing 
through my broken dreams all night, and I did not get a good 
sound sleep untiltwo nights afterward in my own bed, and before 
the week was out, I had traded afine shot-gun for a case of Shef- 
field razors, and a copy of “ Home Sweet Home,” of an elegant 
holiday edition. 

About two years after that transaction I chanced one day to be 
riding in a Broadway stage when a dark-haired, comely-shaped 
young woman, with good eyes, got in. She must be Roddy’s 
daughter? She was Roddy’s daughter. She gave me a half- 
surprised, yet gentle smile, andin a short ride together she told me 
that Mr. Pliny had been dead some months, the farm was for sale, 
and she had come to New York to enter a training-school for 
nurses. 

“Tell me,” I said, hastily, as I arose to go out, “was anything ever 


heard of Mr. Pliny’s son? 
“‘Never a line,” said the young woman, gravely, as I shook her 


hand at parting, “Poor Bert!” 
* * * * * * x 

The sequel, if it was the sequel, can be briefly told. On Sunday 
last I picked up by mere chance a bulky issue of a Sunday news- 
paper with no idea of attempting to read it save in the hastiest 
fashion, yet in an obscure corner of an inmost page I fell upon this 
item, the date line of which I have omitted: 

“A young man, name unknown, but whose name is supposed, 
from a torn envelope in his possession, to have been Plimm, or 
Pliny, shot himself dead at the City Hotel last night. No cause 
assigned.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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A STAGE CAREER. 
SOME OF THE:VICISSITUDES OF A NOVICE. 


Tuere are thousands of young girls in this land who are nurs- 
ing a passion for the stage. Their fancy presents a career behind 
the footlights full of fascination and glittering with a combination 
of delights. One month ago, I, the writer of this article might 
have been numbered with this aggregation of ambitious embryo 
actresses and musical artists. Iam wide-awake to-day, and in the 
mood for giving a little bit of my experience. Ishall never again, 
I trow, be disturbed with the buzzing of a theatrical bee in my 
bonnet. - 

Let me tell you all about it: On the 15th day of August, in the 
present year of our Lord, I was an unsophisticated country girl, 
living with my parents in the nutmeg State, about two hours 
from New York. Ihad a pleasant home, had been given a good 
education, and was blessed, or otherwise, as the case might be, 
with an unusually powerful soprano voice, “ very sympathetic,” to 
quote from some of its admirers, “of wide range,” and that could 
climb all sorts of fences. I often aired it in the churches of the 
rural neighborhood, and when it was advertised that “ Miss Max- 
well” was to sing the audiences were always augmented by rea- 
son of that circumstance. I was flattered almost to death, and 
assured that the whole United States, nay—the whole world—that 
is the people thereof, were waiting to throw themselves at my feet, 
artisticly speaking. My parents were decidedly averse to a public 
career, and as my own means were limited, hiving only a school- 
teacher’s income, I was unable to secure for my voice the proper 
training, and had made little progress toward fitting myself for a 
stage career. But I thought a great deal on the subject, and every 
day increased my desire and determination to follow the bent of 
my ambition, which was to become a prima donna, a great lyric 
artist, perhaps a second Patti! 

I had reached the age of twenty-one, was my own mistress and 

ossessed a trifle over three hundred dollars of my own. In a 
fated moment I listened to the voice of the charmer and deter- 
mined to make my own way to fame. I had not the smallest idea 
how or where to begin. I knew I would have to go to Boston or 
New York. I had no acquaintance with any person whatever on 
the stage, buta former acquaintance of my school days who had 
gone to Boston to live had a position on the Herald, and a sister 
had married a real, live tenor, who was with an opera company. To 
her I wrote of my ambition and my prospects, and begged her 
advice. This is what she said: 
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“T cannot give you much advice that will avail. I can only say, as 
I have always thought, that an ounce of self-reliance is worth a 
pound of advice. Women who lay aside the timidity that is born 
and bred in them, and who sally out to battle for themselves are 
the ones who geton. And I mean not merely working after some 
one has put them in the way, but to work to find the way themselves. 
They do many ridiculous things, but each mistake is a lesson learned. 
It is just now the right time. Companies are going into rehearsal 
and making up the choruses. If you apply tothe musical director 
of most any company: you stand a chance. Of course your inex- 

erience will be a bar, but everybody has to begin. The chorus 
sdenatlens of this country are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, ete. Let me give youa hint. The girls who take a friend 
with them to see the manager rarely get engaged. It shows inex- 
perience, lack of self-relience. Managers always pity timid girls 
and advise them not to go on the stage.” : 

With this slender capital in the way of experience I soon settled 
the question. My mind was made up. And now, my ambitious 
sisters, let me give you a little glimpse of some of the scenes 
through which you will be obliged to pass before you scale the 
dazzling heights of your ambition, that is, provided you begin, as 
they say, at the foot of the ladder. Ido not mean to assert that 
there can be no pleasanter, or no royal road to the girl who has 
great talent, plus a handsome face and figure, plus a solid financial 
backing, particularly the latter, but what is to follow will be the 
experience of most of you. 

I arrived in New York one morning early in September. * I had 
been in the city often before and could pilot myself about without 
asking people, but I had always been chaperoned on the occasion 
of my visits hither. I have tosmile when I think of my blushing 
maiden greenness at that quite recent epoch, and find myself won- 
dering whether under any circumstances it would be possible for 
me to be guilty of such a thing as a blush at this moment. I had 
studied the amusement columns of the Herald and the dramatic 
papers, and had a pretty correct idea of the different places of 
amusement and the character of the same. I had prepared a list 
of the theatres at which I had decided to call, and where located. 
Iam not going to set them down here, but they were all opera 
establishments. The first place on my list was on Broadway. 
When I entered the lobby from the street the only means of com- 
munication with the interior which I could discover was a small 
aperture in a window on the left, where what is called the box-office 
is located. My heart was galloping like a race horse as I stepped 
up to the window, and said, in a half-frightened tone to the formid- 
able looking personage within, that I would like to see the manager. 
He was busy talking to somebody at the other end of a tele- 
phone, at the same time taking me all in, or as much of meas came 
up to the window. When he had finished he made me repeat 
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my observation. At first I felt that he was going to snub me, 
but as I was nicely dressed andam not bad looking he no doubt 
changed his mind. He said quite politely that the manager was 
not in. Could he do anything for me? I-replied that I wished 
to see about getting an engagement. At this he manufactured 
what I suspected was a smile in the corner of his mouth and 
looked at me somewhat quizzingly. 

“Are you a member of the profession?” he inquired. 

I said I was not, but wanted to see if I could get an opportunity 
to learn the business. No doubt he saw with his experienced eye 
that there stood before him immense possibilities in a musical way, 
for he presently said: 

“Wait a moment,” closing the window and leaving me there, no 
doubt to find the manager. My surmise in this respect was 
correct, for now the door was thrown ajar and I was invited to 
enter the mysterious apartment, the nearest I had ever been in my 
life to the stage of a theatre. Ihad the strangest sort ofa feeling, | 
partly of awe in the presence of such a great personage and partly 
of fear that I might suddenly be dropped down through some 
trap. But I had left home swearing to do or die. The business- 
like air and tone of the man who stood before me stiffened me 
up. 
7 I understand you are looking for an engagement. Have you 
had any experience ?” 

“No, sir. But I have sung in concerts and oratories at home.” 

“Can you dance—fancy stage dancing I mean.” 

“No, sir.” 

“T am afraid we have no place for you just now,” with which 
words he turned and departed whence he came. I did not wait to 
even say good-morning to the elegant and still formidable young 
man in the box-office, who had taken so much trouble for me, and 
left the place, a trifle set back, maybe, but more mad than dis- 
couraged. : 

“Humph!” I said to myself, “if they think that I am going to 
be sat on in such fashion they have gotten hold of the wrong 
woman. I didn’t say ‘sat on.’ I didn’t learn that elegant phrase 
until later, but the real thought was its equivalent. After I left 
this place I walked about six blocks before I ‘came to’—that is 
regained a full consciousness of what I was about. I had made 
up my mind to stand all kinds of affronts, even insolence, if so be 
it became necessary, in order to accomplish my purpose, for I 
knew I had talent, and that with a good face and figure there was 
no reason why I should not succeed. If this silly manager had 
but heard me sing, I reflected, the revelation of what I could do 
would no doubt have induced him to find me a place.” 

It was now eleven o’clock. The next place on the list was not 
far from Fourteenth street. The door leading into the theatre 
from the front was open, and I walked in and picked my way up & 
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- stairway. Presently I stood in the vast auditorium, lookin 
toward the stage whereon some people were rehearsing, as 
inferred. I had never been in a metropolitan theatre before, and 
the immensity of the surroundings bewildered me. Just then I 
observed a gentleman approaching me down the aisle. He came 
up and asked who I wanted to see. I replied that I would like 
to see the manager. “I am the individual,” he replied, “ what 
can I do for you?” 

“T want to see if I can get an engagement to sing,” I said, with 
as much of a business air as I could muster. 

He glanced me overin a perfunctory way, and asked if I had 
ever been on the stage. I said no, only in an amateur way. 

“ Come with me,” he said. 

I obeyed willingly, already somewhat elate with the feeling of 
success. When we reached the stage he put me in with a group 
of girls, gave me a book and told me to sing with the rest. Maybe 
I didn’t sing my level best. No bird ever let loose its throat in 
a greater ecstacy of glad melody. I fairly revelled through that 
hour and ahalf. Iwas so tired when it was all over that I could 
have dropped on the floor. Then the stage manager beckoned to 
me, and I went over to where he stood. He must have distin- 
guished my voice amid all the others, I thought, and now he is go- 
ing to give me an engagement. I made up my mind to take no 
cheap salary. 

“Please remain until the rest have gone,” he said, “and we'll try 
your voice.” 

My conceit all oozed out in an instant. He had paid no atten- 
tion to me whatever. 

Now, up to this time, I had neither seen nor heard anything 
particularly amiss with the exception that the language of most of 
the young ladies was a trifle “slangy.” My voice was tried on the 
scales and then I was asked to sing something. I selected the 
“Swanee River,” as that is considered a pretty good test of any 
singer’s quality. I was given to understand that I would do. The 
next minute I was back to the earth again. 

“Of course, you know, I suppose, that you will- have to wear 
tights?” . 

At this I became very red in the face, and no doubt looked as I 
felt, greatly embarrased. I had reconciled myself to the fact that 
although a born artist, I must begin at the very beginning and 
learn all the details of strage work. But I had never thought or 
dreamed of such degradation. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ I said, “I’m afraid I shall have to de- 
cline.” 

Then, without another word, he turned on his heel. Weak, 
weary, generally dilapidated and mad, butstill not discouraged, I 
proceeded to do likewise. Before going further, however, I decided 
to have my lunch. I was im the vicinity of a restaurant, and 
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observing that there were ladies going in and coming out alone, 
I concluded that I might do the same. 

When I had seated myself at a table, I noticed near me at 
another small table a lady accompanied by a gentleman who 
sat opposite her. I could not help overhearing some of 
their talk. It was all about theatres, and actors and actresses. 
Among others they spoke of a certain famous comic opera singer who 
had graduated at the Casino, and who was now starring. Her com- 
pany was at present rehearsing at an up-town theatre which was 
named. I will not mention the name of the artiste, but it would bo 
quickly recognized. Let me call her Miss Maude Lorraine. I did 
considerable thinking while I swallowed my lunch, and then leav- 
ing the restaurant I took a car, and in about twenty minutes I was 
at the theatre which they had mentioned. The lobby led to a flight 
of broad stairs up which I climbed, and then became the spectator 
of ascene similar to the one I before described. A man was stand- 
ing near the end of one of the aisles where I had halted—a big, 
coarse-looking man with red hair. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“T want to see Miss Lorraine.” 

business ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T am her manager, what is it you wish ?” 

I felt a decided disinclination to impart my errand to this man, 
but I said: 

“T want to see her about an engagement.” 

He evidently saw that I was a greenhorn. 

“In the chorus ?” he asked, rather supereiliously I thought 

“T suppose so.” 

* Can you sing any ?” 

What he supposed I was there for if I could not sing I was 
unable to understand. I was getting red in the face I could feel. 

**T believe I can,” I said haughtily. 

« Well, they are about through for to-day. Be here to-morrow, 
at 10:30 sharp.” 

At this juncture I concluded I had been snubbed sufficiently for 
one day, and took an early train back home. What the novelists 
would call “a tide of conflicting emotions” swept through my 
tired brain on the journey. The prevailing feeling was one of 
disgust. Every particle of conceit had departed out of me. I was 
almost on the point of giving up. 

Morning, however, brought with it fresh strength and renewed 
ambition. The bright side of the future took an inning, and I 
even smiled at my temporary discomfiture. After a good break- 
fast I again found myself on the way to the realization of my lofty 

urpose. I was on the stage of the theatre away ahead of time. 
here were two or three little groups of men and women sitting 
and standing about, and chatting. I took a chair to await develop- 
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ments. I did not know the first thing to do. I felt as strange as 
might a Hottentot in the presence of Queen Victoria and her 
Court. Icould only sit there until some person should come and 
tell me todo something. I was not particularly prepossessed with 
the people I saw about me. Not that they were not quite respect- 
able, but—well, they talked a little too loud for one thing. 
Presently there came in and paused at the edge of one of the 
wings opposite me a rather stout woman who looked to be about 
thirty-five. She had traces of a lost beauty in her face, but there 
was a coarseness about it and her figure which made her anything 
but attractive, as she stood there rather gaudily dressed and 
accompanied by a foppish-appearing fellow, very flashily arrayed, 
with three large diamonds glittering from his colored shirt front. 
I at once surmised that she was Miss Lorraine. My first thought 
was that I could never go over and speak to her, and I was debat- 
ing within myself what I should do when the musical director 
appeared. 

* Now, then, take your places.” 

By this time there were perhaps forty or more on the stage. 
“What do you sing?” one of the girls asked me, observing that 
I looked embarrassed. I guessed her meaning, and told her I sang 
soprano. Then she said that was all right and told me to sit right 
where I was. 

“This lady has no book, Mr. Elliott,” my neighbor then said, 
addressing the director, whereupon he passed one over to me. On 
glancing at it I saw that it was an English version of a French 
comic opera. I did not fancy the style of music, but I was not 
going to be too squeamish just at present. I had no trouble 
in singing the music, but I sang with a trifle less hilarity than 
on the previous day. The girl on the other side of me was 
also a novice, it seemed, although she had been rehearsing 
with Miss Lorraine’s company for a week. I tooka strong dis- 
like to her. There was something very common about her. 
She was constantly asking my assistance to find the place, and 
during intervals in the proceedings would make the most 
insipid observations, bordering almost on the vulgar. There 
were but two real nice, refined-looking girls in the whole lot. 
Thus far nothing had occurred to shock any person’s sensibilities, 
although there was that something difficult to explain in the atmos- 
phere of the place which was out of harmony with every sensation 
I experienced. Then there came presently a pause in the rehearsal, 
and everybody began to chat and move about. Nobody seemed to 
care for me and I cared for nobody. From the observations I 
overheard I gathered that the company would give one week in 
Brooklyn and then go on the road West. NowTI had not as yet 
thought sufficiently far into the future to ask myself what sort of 
an experience it would be to me to travel with an opera company. 
I had a vague notion that the manager would supply the railway 
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accomodations and provide suitable hotel accomodations, some- 
what on the “Cook tourists’” plan, but further than this I made no 
calculation. 

Presently, one of the girls whom I had observed giving me re- 

eated glances during the rehearsal, came toward me accompanied 
oy another girl. 

“Say, miss, will you go down with us and have a beer?” 

How I ever controlled myself and suppressed my astonishment 
sufficiently to say, “No, thank you,” Iam unable to explain, but I 
did. 

I was not going to be annoyed by anything I heard or saw, so 
long as it should violate no law of decency. But before the re- 
hearsal for that day was over I could not but observe many little 
actions on the part of both men and women which struck me, to 
say the least, as unconventional. I had been told that the stage 
had an etiquette of its own. I was about to adopt it for life and 
must not be too particular. 

After the business was over, my voice was again tried and I was 
given a place with the sopranos. I ventured to ask what I was 
expected to do and what were the plans of the company. I was 
told that I would learn the details from day to day at the rehearsals, 
and that if I gave satisfaction I would receive the sum of sixteen 
dollars per week and hotel bills, with car fare from place to place, 
but would have to pay for my own sleeper if I wanted one. I was 
given to understand that my costume would be that of a woman, 
that I must come to rehearsal every day from ten until two, and 
would have to furnish certain articles of apparel which the man- 
agement did not supply. All this was clear and simple enough, 
and while the hard matter-of-fact phase of the thing began to be- 
come apparent, I, nevertheless, felt quite encouraged and sanguine 
that I would speedily convince them that I was not to be kept in 
the place of an underling. 

It was Tuesday when I had started out on this venture, and now 
Friday had come. Every day had seen me in my place with eyes 
and ears wide-open to learn all that I could. It had become 
simply hard work. All the illusions were gone. It was not nice 
work either, nor nice surroundings. Day after day I had a feel- 
ing, which it is hard to explain, of becoming more and more dis- 
reputable. Ihad become quite accustomed to hearing the men 
“my dearing” the women. That was a trifle to some of the 
proceedings during the intervals in the rehearsals. Nor was I 
shocked any longer when I beheld the girls descending into the 
bar-room underneath the building, and which communicated 
with the stage, and bringing up glasses of beer, and smoking ciga- 
rettes on the stage. Miss Lorraine was present only once during 
the week. I say that I was no longer shocked at these things. IL 
ought rather to say that I was so enthusiastic over my work that 
I just ignored them, But I was annoyed in other numberless 
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ways. The women of the company seemed to understand that I 
could not and would not mingle with them, and from that time 
forth I was made the object of all manner of little persecutions. 
They would wink at me im an insulting way, and make remarks 
for me to hear, such as, “Isn’t she toosweetforanything.” ‘ Does 
Mr. Aubrey furnish her a specialcar?” “Won't she be just lovely 
in tights?” “Billy, are you on?” and more of the like. At the 
first it would make my ears tingle and my blood boil, but I was 
becoming hardened to it. 

There was to be no further rehearsal before the opening night, 
which was to be the Monday following. Before the musical direc- 
tor dismissed us he said something to the following purport, 
addressing the company: 

“ Now, look here, I want to say one or two things. When I left 
you in Philadelphia last spring you thought you wouldn't see me 
again. Now I am not going to have any more nonsense going on 
here while I run this. Understand you’ve got to behave your- 
selves and be respectable. The first girl that I see sitting on a 
man’s lap she'll be discharged and fined, too. Now, I mean busi- 
ness. There’s to be no monkeying this trip.” 

I can only explain the fact that I endured all this by the fact 
that I seemed to be in a sort of hypnotic state. I was like one in 
adream. ButI felt that my hour was soon to come. The public 
would hear me sing. I had been given alittle part. To be sure 
it was only a few notes, but I would make them tell. I was sure 
to succeed and get recognition, and then how trifling would be all 
these paltry annoyances. 

I was just on the point of leaving the theatre when the musical 
director called to me. Without preface or preliminary, or a note 
of warning, he said in a way that seemed almost brutal: 

“ Miss Maxwell, you’ve got a good figure and you'll have to take 
a boy’s part.” 

I seemed stunned for a moment, and no doubt looked as I felt, 
bewildered. 

“ You'll get used to it.” 

He had lefi me standing there, and for a minute I did not seem 
to know what to door say. I started mechanically for the door, 
conscious of but one thing, namely, that all my dreams had van- 
ished. All the hard work of those days thrown away; all the inso- 
lence suffered to no purpose; all my bright anticipations dispelled. 
Such a sickening sense of disgust with myself and everybody else 
I never before had endured. I could have cried for very vexation. 
My first impulse was to get away from the whole business, but I 
thought I would at least have the satisfaction of giving him to 
understand that he was not to be my master, at all events, and so 
I retraced my steps to the stage, and going up to where he was in 
conversation with one of the people I said: 
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“Excuse me, Mr. Elliot, but under no circumstances could I 
take anything but a lady’s part.” 

He turned and looked at me a moment, as if in doubt what I was 
saying. 

“ All right, we don’t want you.” 

That night when I laid my head on my pillow I settled for once 
and all my aspirations to be an artiste. As I look back on it now 
it seems as though, during those hours of work at the rehearsals, 
I had been a figure in some scene amid the infernal regions, and 
as if I still wore upon my garments the taint of the poisonous and 


polluting atmosphere. 
E. J. Maxwet. 
AmsTERDAM, N.Y. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
[FROM AN EASTERN FABLE.] 


Spacious, and wide, and fair, a temple grand 
Arose beneath the workmens’ busy strokes; 
Watching its growth by day, the curious folks 

Gathered in crowds from all the adjacent land. 


By night the temple silent stood and dark ; 
Not one of all the multitude remained. 
Only a Fakir, whom some need constrained, 

Chances to pass, and on a sudden—hark ! 


Voices in bitterest reproach and woe! 

The wall and tools did with each other wrangle. 
‘*Why dost thou thus my polished smoothness mangle, 
O thou sharp nail? why pierce and thrust me so?” 


To whom the nail replied with biting scorn: 

‘*Fool! hear the hammer, with fierce blow on blow! 
Tis not my fault, but his, the cruel foe, 

Who me doth chase and smite from early morn.” 


In turn the hammer: ‘‘ Who is wielding me? 

Who driveth me on stone and iron hard? 

Go, if thou need’st must chide, rude and ill-starred, 
Go, chide at Man, the master-builder he.” 


No farther ran my fable, but methought 
The ear ‘hat listens still, in wonder hears 
Curses and vain reproach and bitter tears, 

O House of Life! in wall and tower inwrought! 


Yet heavy blows shall weld what else aloof 
Long had remained, unused and incomplete, 
And when the threshold knows the Master’s feet, 
No more of wrath or sharp reproof. 
F. Mossy. 


LyncuBura, Va. 
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BesiwE a fair river two young people were idling away the 
hours of a summer morning; beneath their feet stretched a carpet 
of yielding turf; before them the river, smooth, unruffled, flowed 
steadily toward the sea; the fleecy clouds of June played above 
them in the sunlight and sent cool, fliting shadows over the 
green earth. In the background, rugged and abrupt, towered a 
hill whose sides were seamed with a ragged line of parapets, the 
work of that long-lost race to which, for want of a better name, 
we give thetitle of Mound-builders. 

“Tt is a fitting scene for a romance, Harold,” said the younger 
of the two, a girl just budding into womanhood. “But more than 
@ romance, such as every curious spot in the valley can claim, I 
think your legend can hardly be considered.” 

“Tam not willing to dismiss it so lightly, Alicia,” returned the 
other, aman older in face than years, his brow furrowed by the 
toil of the student. ‘He who left me this paper passed half a life- 
time among the mounds, and you know that he found many pearls 
in the old tombs, rarer than are now found in the river.” 

“Yes; but is not that the greater reason why the story of some 
gem of priceless value may have had its origin in the wish to pos- 
sess such a one, rather than in its ever having been seen by human 
eyes?” 

Me No, I believe it has been seen,” replied the man, “and by one of 
those of whom it tells in this legend which I have deciphered from 
the old Jew’s manuscript. Letme read it to you, and, perhaps, you 
may then agree with me?” 

“T will listen,” said the girl, “very gladly; but do not think that 
you will convince me.” 

Then, resting themselves upon the warm, fragrant earth, the 
_— read to his companion, “ The Legend of the Great Pearl of the 

iami.” 

“This legend,” he began, “is as old as the river, as old as the 
hills that embank its gentle current. In one respectit is pro- 
voking, for it leaves us in doubt whether the Great Pearl was 
found and carried away, or whether it remains as a heritage 
which we, who have come to this fair valley so late, may also 
seek and hope to find. 

“Teverek, chief of that mystic race whose mounds and forts have 
stood in the valley as its monuments for a thousand years, sought 
as his wife Amoret, the most beautiful daughter of his tribe. To 
her wigwam he brought the trophies of the chase, the things won 
by his manly skill and prowess, and wooed her as other young men 
among his people had wooed their brides. 
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“But Amoret looked upon his gifts with scorn. 

“Am I worth no more than the other maidens, that Ieverek thinks 
to win meas they are won? Ismy father so poor that leverek 
must bring skins to spread upon my couch? Is Ieverek so dull 
that he has thought of no gift that may be to other gifts as Amoret 
is to other girls ?’ 

“The dusky lover bowed his head and answered: 

“«Teverek knows the wish of Amoret; but the bow and the spear 
are the weapons of a man. Would she have him go among the 
boys and women and search in the river for tho little shining 
beads—for toys—while the deer and bear roam unhindered ?’ 

«What are the skins of deer or bear to the pearls of the river?’ 
said the girl. ‘See, here in my girdle I have many, more 
than any of the girls in our village. But I would give them all for 
the one Great Pearl that they say is hidden somewhere there beneath 
the water.’ 

“ And so, because it was the whim of a woman, Ieverek bared 
his strong, brown lims and went down into the river among the 
women and the boys. 

“As the days passed the other young men of the tribe began to 
whisper among themselves and say: 

“*Teverek is asquaw. There is no meat in his wigwam, and his 
bow and spear are idle.’ 

«“ Amoret heard these words and began to scorn him because he 
had done her bidding. So when he came to her one day and 
poured into her lap a great handful of milk-white gems, and said: 

“«See, Amoret, I have brought you all these; but the Great 
Pearl is not to be found; will not these please you?’ She answered: 

«Tt does not matter. I do not love you anyway. I shall be 
the wife of Anaka. He is a great brave.’ 

“Then Ieverek, wifh a mighty cry of rage, seized the pearls that 
he had poured into her lap, but at which she had not even glanced, 
and with a wide sweep of his strong arm flung them back into the 
river. 

“Some say the Great Pearl was really among these, and that 
Ieverek had only meant to test the love of Amoret by declaring he 
could not find it, and others, that Ieverek kept it through all his 
life, and that it aided him in war and in the council, so that he 
grew in power and wisdom, and that it made his name remem- 
bered to this time. 

“As the years and ages passed many others sought for this great 
treasure. But it seems that it was always at the will of a woman, 
for men felt that strange fatality attended the search, and so never 
entered upon it except when urged by that chief motive—Love. 
And it seems there was reason for this apprehension, for it is said 
no man ever wedded the woman for whose sake he entered upon 
the search, and the women who urge men to it seem not to have 
had much reputation for purity and loftiness of character, but 
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were vain and frivolous and desirous of the Great Pearl only that 
they might heighten their personal charms, not for its own beauty 
and worth. 

“It is not definitely told who any of the later searchers were, 
nor what success they met. Except this: that once, when the first 
white people came here, a long, long time ago, a young man and 
& young woman came with them from a far land. They had live:! 
among courts, and had come here because they were fallen from 
fortune and from royal favor. They bad heard the story of the 
Great Pearl and had come to seek it, fondly imagining that it 
might be the means of restoring that which they had lost. Hand 
in hand they sought it through many summers, each hoping mort 
fondly to find it for the other’s sake more than for their own. 
Some say that they sought in vain, and so stayed here until they 
grew old, always seeking. Others, that they found the gem, but 
it was so wondrously beautiful that they could not bring themselves 
to part with it, even to regain fortune and royal favor. And so 
they died here at last, hand in hand, clasping the pearl between 
them, having found in its mere possession greater contentment 
than anything else the world could offer. 

“ There is also a faint legend that the pearl was found by a little 
child who treasured it, hidden always within her bosom, and when, 
in early maidenhood, she died, it was buried with her, deep be- 
neath one of the great mounds that rise like sentinels beside the 
river.” 

“ * * * * * * * 

- The young man put aside the soiled and yellow manuscript 
from which he had been reading, and his gaze wandered idly out 
upon the river. 

“There, Alicia,” he said, “is all the story. I do not believe the 
child found the pearl, nor they who had been driven from a court. 
I think, rather, that it may have been among those which Ieverek 
brought to his dusky love, and flung away again in his rage. It 
seems certain,” he continued, meditatively, “that it cannot be 
found by any man sent by the love of woman, perhaps, because 
such love was never unselfish. Well, I then should stand a chance 
for success, for I am fancy free.” 

“Oh! Harold, ” exclaimed his companion, “you surely will not 
waste time upon such a fancy. The legend is, doubtless, but a 
myth. There are so many better things that you might be doing.” 

“I do not know of anything better,” answered Harold, moodily. 
“T do not like men well enough to go out and struggle among 
them for the little prizes of life. And I have a fancy that if I find 
this pearl it may prove the philosophers’ stone to me, bringing all 
things else that I desire.” 

“No, the search can bring you only sorrow and dissappoint- 
— as does the longing for all things that we seek too earn- 
es y: ” 
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“Do not try to persuade me, Alicia. You know I like to please 
you, but my heart is set on this. And why may I not succeed; 
most of these legends have some foundation; I much incline to 
think that Ieverek found the pearl. They say I have his blood in 
my veins, that is why the Jew left me this paper. It would be 
but a just recompense if the pearl should come to me at last.” 

“T do wish you would give up this fertile dream,” pleaded the 
girlagain. “There are other things so worthy your doing. How 
long since you have worked upon your book ?” 

“T have done nothing sinceI received this manuscript,” replied 
Harold, a tinge of shame flushing his fine brow. 

“How could youabandon it when we are all watching so eagerly 
for your success?” saidsAlicia, chidingly. 

Because I am tired of it. I tire of everything. That is why I 
shall search for the pearl. I donot think I shalltire of that, and 
if I find it I may find contentment, too.” 

They were silent awhile, then Harold asked: “Have you never 
wished for it at all, Alicia ? ” 

“No, never at all; for I think it only brought unhappiness to 
Amoret and the other women who sent.their lovers upon the 
search.” 

When she had said this Alicia was seized with trepidation lest 
the speech should have sounded unmaidenly—lest it should have 
seemed to imply that her lover was now going upon the search, and 
taking advantage of a fit of abstraction into which Harold had 
fallen, she went away silently and left him alone beside the river. 

For a long time the young man remained wrapped in thought. 
“It may have been just here,” he said to himself, “that Ieverek 
stood when he flung the pearls away. If Amoret came out from 
the old Indian village to meet him, she may have come along this 
very path about the base of the mound. And just here Ieverek 
would have met her as he came up the bank with his hands full of 
pearls from the river.” 

He walked down to the edge of the water and looked out upon 
its calm surface, peering as if to discover aught hidden in its 
bosom. 

“Those who sought it only for the love of woman failed. I 
shall seek it for a higher purpose,” he continued, with exultation. 
“Not for love, not for its own value, as men measure, but because 
I think it has some hidden meaning which only its possessor may 
know. If only it might unfold to me the meaning of life.” 

* * * * * * * 

Weeks passed, and Harold’s search was unrewarded. If the 
river held his secret it gave no sign. Eagerly he scanned its sur- 
face, probed its depths and shallows, by day and by night he 
haunted it; when the sun’s rays sparkled through to its pebbly 
bed, and when the moon was reflected palely back from its waves. 
He grew daily more disquieted in sind. 
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“Tf I lose this,” he said, for now he sometimes felt that he had 
once possessed it in some remote past. “If I lose this I have 
nothing left, for I have fastened all my hopes upon the pearl and 
upon the lesson that it may unfold.” 

Alicia came and tried to comfort him with her sweet womanli- 
ness. “Is it nothing, Harold,” she asked, timidly, “that we love 
you and enjoy your companionship? I know we do not under- 
stand all the things that you do, we cannot read all your huge 
books, nor join you in your studies, but we care for you very much 
and wish for your happiness.” 

Harold looked at the girl, questioningly. “ You love me, Alicia?” 
He used the verb in an impersonal way, as though there could he 
no direct application of its meaning between himself and this fair 
young girl. “Have I notread that love is a pearl?” he continued, 
musingly. “Can there be another meaning to this legend ?” 

“There are many pearls besides those that the river holds,” 
answered the girl. 

“Yes, there are pearls among women, and,” looking more 
intently than was his wont at his companion, while a smile played 
about his grave mouth, “I think that you must be one, Alicia.” 

A warm glow suffused the pure white of the girl’s face and neck 
at these words of praise. They had been friends and companions 
a long time, these two, and in praise and admiration she had been 
the giver always. The youth had accepted as his due the 
homage of the gentle girl, and she had given with unstinted 
measure. 

“No, you must not say that. I am not wise as you are, and 
know nothing of the world except as you have taught me.” 

“ And are the better for that, for the world teaches many things 
it is best for a young girl not to know,” said Harold, relapsing 
into his former abstraction. “Love is a pearl,” he repeated; “I 
wish I knew.” 

“There are many pearls in life,” said the girl, following his 
mood. “Life itself may be the Great Pearl, and the lesser ones 
may be the beauty of nature, and knowledge, and purity of life, 
and calm content.” 

“Then you think the legend is an allegory, and that the child, 
‘and they who were driven from the court found that which 
Teverek so sought in vain!” 

“ Yes, [have thought that. Ieverek sought in vain, because he 
was urged by no great purpose. In his rage because he could not 
win in his great quest he threw away all the lesser pearls that he 
_ had won, and if his name has lived, it is because he remained the 
barbaric man, untamed, fierce in war and in love.” 

“And they who were driven from a court—was their quest 
more worthy ?” 

“Not at the first; but as they gathered the lesser pearls they 
learned the value of peace, and sweet companionship, and rest and 
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love of nature. And when they had ceased to look so eagerly for 
the Great Pearl it came to them.” 

“But what was their Great Pearl, Alicia? Can you tell me 
that ?” asked Harold. 

« Ah! I wish I could,” answered the girl, with a troubled look in 
her eyes. “Then I would tell you—that you need not seek vainly 
anylenger. But what matters the mere names of things?” she con- 
tinued, more brightly. “The pearl was in their hearts, as it may 
be in ours if we seek aright.” 

“But the child; do you not know the name of the pearl that it 
found ?” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Alicia, with moist eyes. “It is called 
Innocence.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Harold. “Ihave been seeking 
a long time, and in many places, and I have found nothing yet. 


It would be strange, indeed, if Ishould find aught here. In this 


valley the quietness and simplicity of the world seems to have 
centred, and yet, » man might find the lesser pearls here, at 
least.” 

“Can one not?” questioned Alicia, rapturously. “Where are 
the skies bluer, the grass more velvety and green? Where are 
flowers sweeter, or the song-birds more musical? and where are 
one’s wants fewer, or more easily satisfied? ” 

Harold smiled indulgently at his companion’s enthusiasm. “If 
one could but bound the horizon of the mind by that which the 
eye ranges——” 

“Why should we not? I know the world is great; but-I can imag- 
ine nothing more beautiful than the scene about us, and as for 
employment—a whole lifetime will not suffice to learn all there is 
in this little bit of the world about us. Then why should we 
seek further for strange things?” 

“You are a nice child, Alicia,” smiled Harold; “but you must 
not tempt me yet to give over to my quest.” 

“Tam very ignorant,” replied the girl, modestly, “and you must 
pardon me if my talk seems silly. I know but little of the things 
that are in your mind, but I would that you might find content- 
ment, at least, for surely that must be one of the pearl!s.” 

It was many days before they met again. Harold, wearied in body 
and mind, had for long hours been eagerly scanning the river’s bed, 
going from shore to shore through the placid water, and up and 
down its current. This day he had determined that no portion 
of its bed that had been within the sweep of Ieverek’s mighty 
arm should escape his eye. 

When night came, and the moon rose above the _ tree-tops, thor- 
oughly wearied and discouraged he threw himself down upon the — 
bank and fell into a fitful sleep. Then he dreamt that he clutched 
the Great Pearl in his hand, and all the wildest imaginings of his 
waking hours were realized. Chaste, limpid, lucent: it seemed a 
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gem reflecting all the luminousness of heaven. Too pure and 
ethereal for the touch of mortal; purging his hand of all unclean- 
ness as it lay within it, yet unsullied by the contact. 

It was a drop of dew; a bit of asummer’s floating cloud; the 
-passing touch of an angel’s wing. 

Its attributes changed like the colors of a chamleon. While 
remaining all that it had seemed at first, it now glowed with that 
spark of vitality that we call life, and mirrored back a soul. 

A throbbing crimson current pulsed through it, shedding a hued 
radiance about, and warming the chill, moonlighted air. In this 
effulgent light his spirit floated, up-borne by the Eidolon, above 
care, and longing and fertile ambition. The pearl had brought 
him all good things. 

“What am I, that I have been deemed worthy of such a treas- 
ure?” dreamed the sleeper. 


He clutched it tighter, lest it should slip away into the unfath- 


omed ether in which he drifted. As he gazed long upon it another 
change was wrought: this time in form, and from a sphere of 
flawless mould became a heart—a woman’s heart, he thought; and 
the pulsing current became the throbbing of warm blood; and 
the gleaming spark of life became a woman’s love; and all the 
whilethe gem grew dearer and sweeter to him than it had been before. 

This heart notless lucent than the pearl had been. It was unsul- 
lied by thought or touch. The rich blood that came and went 
through its pink chambers held no dross. 

“It is rarer, and, therefore, better worth my keeping, than the 
pearl,” thought Harold. 

A twig crackled in the grass, and the sleeper,stirred. His hold 
upon the gem loosened for a moment, and it seemed slipping from 
his grasp. Intent upon its recovery, he wakened and sprang to 
his feet. 

“You should not sleep on the damp grass in the moonlight,” 
said a low voice close behind him. 

Harold turned, and saw Alicia, robed in spotless white; yet was 
her robe not more pure and white than her own fair face. For a 
moment Harold thought of the angel whose wing he had dreamed 
had touched his hand in its passing. But the human beauty of 
spotless womanhood emanated from her presence and grew upon 
him like a revelation while he gazed. The mist clearel from 
before his vision, and he knew the lesson of his Eidolon. 

“T have found my pearl, Alicia,” he said. 

“Oh! Harold. Iamso glad. Where?” 

“In my dreams,” was the answer, spoken mournfully, but with a 
cadence of hope in the tones that thrilled the girl with an indefi- 
nite and pleasurable fear. 

“Shall I tell you its name ?” 

“Tf you will,” said Alicia, now trembling through all her 
being. 
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“It is the heart of a pure woman. In my dreams I held ‘it; it 
was mine. Shall I lose it now that I wake? It is for you to 
say.” 

y You have held mine long, Harold; you hold it now,” whispered 
the girl. 

* tad you can trust it in my keeping?” 

“Ts it worth your keeping?” she asked, kindly. 

“Yes, for nowI know it is the Great Pearl for which I was 
blindly seeking. And finding it I have found all things else—the 
lesser pearls of which you told me.” 

In a quiet spot beside which the river floweth stands the modest 
home of Harold, the scholar and dreamer, and of Alicia, his bride, 
and the fulness of great riches is theirs, for with them dwell peace 
‘and contentment, bought with the priceless pearl that Harold found 


upon the river’s bank. 
James Knapp Reeve. 
FRANELIN, O. 


“AND SUDDEN DEATH.” 


Ir happened, suddenly, of course! Nobody who has been duly 
warned faces death with his heart in his throat; this may not be 
physiology, but it is truth. The heart has an odd way of leaping 
out of its usual place when a calamity happens unexpectedly. 

I was not duly warned; in fact the railroad hands had omitted 
to warn any of us. 

Have you ever faced death—you who cast your eyes on this 

age ? 
r If you have, you will know how it feels. If you have not, let me 
tell you. 

We in the sleeping-coach left a smoky city in the West at ten 
o’clock in the morning; there was only one Pullman coach, and a 
private car carrying some officials of the road. There were also 
ordinary day-coaches, but Providence behaved so shabbily towards 
the passengers therein that I really cannot mention them with 
any degree of respect. 

We, in our coach, took the customary glances at each other. I 
noticed a little mother who carried a large baby that behaved 
itself as a baby should, and lay face down on a pillow, examining 
its hands curiously, especially its thumbs, as though it had only 
just discovered their existence. Then there was an elderly-look- 
ing, sweet-faced woman, who took me on trust and spoke a pleasant 
sentence or two; there was also a woman who got aboard youn 
and got off old. Besides, there were some young men, and a tall 
woman with furs and a cold face; and then I got interested in a 
a fifty-cent book and lost track of the individuality of the 
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original travelers who left the smoky western town when I did. 
Each of us, bent upon our various ways, thought of self only at 
the first stage of our journey; after that wo thought of anything 
to divert our minds. The book boy made many sales, and 
we sank into our respective seats in silence; save at one end of 
the coach, where three traveling salesmen, discussing the almighty 
‘dollar, gave true local color to the scene. 

I listened awhile to them, but it was only the repetition of the 
old, old Yankee story, so I fell into thought and looked with 
unseeing eyes out of the car window. 

To me a paradise would not be worthy of its name seen through 
the cherry wood window-casing of a PuJlman coach. A weird 
crag, with its two or three desolate trees, loses its unusual signifi- 
cance and becomes commonplace when set in such framing. A 
stretch of lowland waste, the true etching of which would fetch a 
little fortune to the artist, was drear and tame, panelled off into 
sections by those cherry wood frames. 

Rousing from my thoughts, I turned half-heartedly to my book 
again, when the page took a sudden flutter and I lost a bit 
of a love phrase. Now, this is a thing that no woman is willing to 
lose, so I set the page right again. 

The road was not noted for its even running; it did not steal 
through meadow lands, it bolted through them, and defied Fate 
at every turn; indeed, the brakeman in the rear car was often 
within confidential speaking distance of the engineer. 

However, to return to that bit of love phrase, so spasmodically 
disturbed, I soon found I could not read it after adjusting the 

age carefully, for it refused to stop in one place and be legible. 

hen I realized we were off the track. As our car uncoupled, it 
- swung out and reversed, turned almost over and then—fell. 

Now a Pullman car is not a light thing, and when it falls, it 
falls sure. The windows rattled, the dishes cried out from the 
buffet, and the seats, cushions and partitions flew into the air. 

That fall, as I afterward learned, was a descent of fifty feet, 
but during the time we were off the track I imagined a fortnight 
drag its weary length along, and in a fortnight’s time there is 
much leisure for thought. 

Now, this is what you think when a car is off the track: After 
the heart-throbs subside, you grow, even in the time allowed, philo- 
sophicai, and realize that it is best to take it quietly; you cannot 
get out; you feel the helplessness of a child, that you are shut up 
in a clumsy wooden box, and must share its fate. Then you set 
your teeth and wait for the shock to come; anything but the 
dreadful suspense. That fortnight passes so slowly—of course we 
are to be telescoped!—no? Then we must be on fire!—no? Then 
we shall be landed in ariver. This suspense cannot go on forever. 
Still, you realize that death isinevitable. You have got tod — 
stand it then—hold fast to the car seats or—Crash ! 
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It had come. 

What? Notdead? Really alive? This is the most surprising 
shock of all. 

What you do not do is to pray. You do not pray—never. I 
asked every woman and almost every man in the car, and they had 
none of them prayed, nor remembered one word of any sort of in- 
vocation whatsoever, not even “Now I lay me——” 

Nor did any think: of aught but themselves, mother, father, 
sister, brother or husband. I gleaned this latter information from 
the elderly woman with the sweet face, who, after the calamity, 
took not only me, but all of us, on trust. 

When the crash was over there was a vague calm, broken only 
by a whisper or two. Something had happened; we did not believe 
that it could be ali over. Yes! Then hurry, hurry, hurry 
quickly! That was the prevailing impulse, and yet so strange 
are those little gray streaks of matter that we call brains, that, after 
comprehending the full significance of the experience I had gone 
through, my mind told me to return to the section I had just left, 
to gather up my portemonnaie, my jacket and wraps, and so evade 
thieves who would certainly make their harvest of the wreck. 

This idea came to more than one woman, for none of us, although 
we had time, had left the coach before the conductor made his ap- 
pearance. 

“ Keep your seats,” he said, “ you are safe.” 

He had not come in to tell us this before, because he had been 
too busy keeping his own seat. He did not know what harm the 
passengers could do to the wet landscape outside, but still he called 
again: “Keep your seats.” 

Of course the women who were not already standing got up imme- 
diately and fell to crying; the conductor might keep them from 
going outside, but he could not keep back the impending floods. 
Now, all the women who cried—the sweet-faced elderly woman, 
and the baby’s mamma, and the others, were wise women. They 
did not, I am sure, suffer from their nerves afterwards. 

By all means, my gentle readers, I mean my gentlest readers, 
if you can cry, cry if you want to in a case like this. Do not sup- 
press nature’s feminine tears. You may control your nerves for 
the time being; but you are bound to hear from them later. 

I must say that the women in this case, except the tall woman 
with the furs and the cold face—one cannot catch the names in 
these sudden acquaintances—availed themselves of the privileges 
of their sex and did not defraud their nerves of their just due. 

Meantime, it was not well for the calmer ones, whose eyes were 
clear, to look outside, for in the short space of time that had 
elapsed since the crash the marshy land between the track and the 
train had become peopled with eager men caring for disabled fel- 
low-creatures whom they had dragged through the shattered win- 
dows of the day-coach, 
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“T’m about done for; there’s no use in trying to put me together. 
You’d better spend your time on that woman over there; she’s got 
achance.” This is what a man said who had been laid down just 
outside my car window. 

Now, that was a bit of philosophy which amounted to something. 
I am sure that when he passed away, some ten minutes after, 
these words counted in his favor—somewhere. His was the 
reasoning that attained in one breath more than Schopen- 
hauer or Kant, or any of those curiously speculative savants 
who stand aside to watch the tragedy of life; and even as the man 
spoke, the trembling woman for whom he had such consideration 
was taken charge of by doctors, who appeared suddenly, and ordered 
the badly injured into our coach until homes could be found for 
them in the village. 

The people of the country around about sprang into life in an 
instant, like Irish beggars from a bog, and surrounding the Pull- 
man coach, peered through the windows until some of us drew 
down the shades. But, nothing daunted, they remained out in 
the pouring rain, eager for any stray scraps of gossip of the 
calamity that had ruffled the even tenor of their monotonous ways. 

Many of the women held babies in their arms, because most of 
them were of the poorer class, and evidently they had left their 
husbands supperless, for it was long after six o’clock. 


‘‘Oh, woman in our hour of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 


You were there, asking many questions, but soothing few brows. 

An unhurt woman watched her sister die before the curious eyes 
of strangers bent full upon her. One passenger, a man, carried a 
child into our car to shield it from the rain. 

“Tam not hurt,” the child said, and then it smiled and parted 
beautifully and unconsciously with the burden of life. The child’s 
slight, black-stockinged legs hung listlessly over its farther’s arm, 
with no more steep places to climb, no more footsore steps to take 
in the march of life; one of these two had escaped like a thief in 
the night—like a happy thief. 

One by one the sick were borne away to houses thrown open to 
them in the village and in its outlying settlement where we had 
met with so untimely a stop-over. And others, no longer in pain, 
were carried silently with muffled faces and stilled pulses into 
houses, the inmates of which admitted these mysterious guests as 

solemn duty. 

After these were all borne away, those who were not too badly 
hurt, and who intended to continue their journey, came into our 
coach; among them was the only patient man in the world—abso- 
lutely patient I mean. In the face of pain he gave good cheer. 

Presently, we all, even to the tall woman in furs with the cold 
face, began to discuss the depth of the fall, the hour of the day, 
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the delay necessary to clear the track and the facts of the case 
in general. 

About the time taken in our fall none of us could agree on. 
The men said it was something like thirty seconds, but I knew 
better; so did the other women know better, and we decided that 
it was at least a minute. Then the sweet-faced elderly woman, 
who took us all on trust, interrupted cur argument by remem- 
bering that we owed our lives to a higher power; she suggested 
that we should offer up thanks for our preservation, but the tall 
woman in furs demurred. 

“JT cannot think,” she said, “that a higher power had any- 
thing to do in this case; if I was saved by that power I should 
imply that those poor people in a cheaper car were put to death 
through that same cause. It is like this: if millionaires would be 
content to take twenty-five instead of fifty per cent on their 
capital such things could not happen.” The tall woman talked 
in a way that was not for women to know. 

So the elderly woman decided not to pray, and went, instead, 
into the state-room to put her emotions to practical use by sorting 
and arranging the unclaimed garments that the porters had brought 
in from the wreck to be kept until called for. Pretty capes that 
might never know their wearers’ fair shoulders more, a long seal 
garment whose owner's stately form was laid low, cheap little ugly 
shawls—all these were folded und put by “to be called for.” The 
mystery was whether those who had once known these belongings 
were now in the world. The things were locked up at dusk, and 
the injured were left aboard the coach to be picked up by another 
train when the track was clear. 

Those who were free of limb walked to the town, followed by a 
crowd that watched them curiously as strange creatures who had 
almost seen into another world, but not quite. 

Our “ Dollinger” was a great favorite with the crowd in our 
wake; for, of course, we had a Dollinger aboard. “Fear not, but 
trust in Dollinger;” and the Dollinger, if his account were true, 
had saved us all! 

Just as we despaired of continuing on our way some one came 
and told us that the track was cleared, and we took our old posi- 
tions in a new coach, where the air was soon redolent of arnica 
and—memories, for the most patient man in the world had been 
carried from his disabled coach and put aboard. A hero in his 
quiet way. 

We only fully realized that we had faced death when the train 
started, and we had once more set our novels, our pillows and 


our faces towards the East, 
Exiaseto Bratt Grinry. 
New York, 


~ 
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\THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Ir is a serious matter to trifle with a king, and the king of the 
the realm of music is Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Whoso knows his Bach, knows all that is worth knowing in 
music—every following work being built up on his foundation. 

The quiet, unobtrusive music teacher of Kisenach imprinted his 
personality on his art as none ever did before or since, and it is 
safe to say that, without him the entire German school of musie 
would have rested unmanifested in the Akasa. 

And yet the Oratorio Society dared to wrestle with this giant, 
and not without some measure of success, so far as outward form 

oes. 
: At the late performance of the Passion music, at the Carnegie 
Votive Hall, there were fine voices and plenty of them, tuneful 
boy trebles, bright women sopranos, rich contraltos of both sexes, 
ripe tenors and manly basses—a solid volume of sound. 

There was wealth of stringed instruments of music and more 
than a sufficiency of reed and brass. 

The solo singers were tolerable at least, snd in fact, all the tools 
were at hand, well-set and polished, keen-edged and straightly 
balanced. 

But the master workman could not handle them. A clever and 
an earnest ‘ad he was, full of good intentions, as we are told 
Hades is; butintention and cleverness cannot make a master mason 
out of an entered apprentice by lodges of emergency, nor by favor. 
The rocky road must be traveled, the labor done, and in this case 
the road has been gone over by vestibuled express train, and the 
labor done by proxy. 

The result was an imposing performance of a colossal task, 
without meaning. 

An exoteric, not an esoteric, giving forth of the deep meanings 
of the Music King. 

The trappings of majesty without the Jus Divinum. 

The body without the soul. 


Herr Leit Motiv has been disconcerted and utterly routed by 
Signor Bellcanto in the late operatic campaign, and that, despite 
the Teutonic sympathisers, whose aid, perhaps, was the less effec- 
tual in that it was, for the most part, unaccompanied by the 
Mareohing of war,” which are generally allowed to be “half the 
sattle.” 

The public—the only court of final resort—has given its verdict 
in favor of cosmopolitan, and against partisan art, and the legend 
on the victor’s banner is now and ever shall be: 

“ART Ig OF NO COUNTRY,” 
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but consists of, all things that are true, all things that are good, all 
things that are honest. Henceforth, we shall take of Wagner only 
what is good, and leave his fads and cranksome crudities to the 
disciples of his cult, and its apostles; we will welcome Lohengrin 
and reject Parsifal. We will confess our abiding love for pure 
melody, while ignoring the flimsical flights of the Italian com- 
posers, and holding fast to the more solid work done by the 
great masters of counterpoint. “Lucia,” will live because of the 
unapproachable Sestette, and “Sonnambula” will die by reason of 
its aneemic weakness. 

Aud above all, we shall have in the future, as we have had in 
this past season, singers—not howlers; artists—not Bulls of 


Basham. 
But the members of the band must be taught that they must 
follow, not lead; support, not drown. And, to that end, the con- 


ductor should be omnipotent, and—not Teutonic. 


The comments of the music sharp of the JLorning Advertiser, on 
“Harry Pepper and his Lecture on the Ballad” are funny—that is 
the word, funny. 

The criticaster takes the ground that we have outgrown pure 
melody, that we relish not plain food and must, live on pepperpot, 
that we abjure milk, and slake our thirst with hot-spiced rum. 

No doubt some do, both literally and musically, but they do not 
thrive on such diet. 

He who cannot relish “Sally in Our Alley ” is diseased. Whoso 
finds no sweetness in “ Auld Robin Gray ” is—* well, that feller’s 
an ass,” according to Lord Dundreary. 


What a transparent trick was that of the great Herald prize play, 
transparent because it is self-evident that the busy managers, 
whose names were used to entrap the unwary, could not, nor would 
not, give the time and labor necessary to read and digest the mass 
of crude stuff, and to pick out the pearls, if any, from the rest of 
the rubbish. 

So the judgment was, naturally, left to two or three men of less 
importance, and of these, Mr. Willie Seymour seems to me to have 
been the only competent person. 

Surely the author of the “The County Fair” is not the ideal for a 
judge of pure drama. 

And, indeed, the list holds no names of literary prominence, nor 
even stage experience, except Mr. Seymour's. 

Hence, it is not surprising that the prize should have been 
awarded to an effort that would never have been made, had not 
the “ Open Gate” been played at the Lyceum Theatre, or if it had 
been made, would have been abortive. 

Nor is it wonderful, although absurd, that, in a contest of plays, 
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absolutely restricted to purely American subjects and purely- 
American treatment, Captain Alfred Thompson’s translation from 
the French should have received “honorable mention.” 

Indeed, there is little to baulk at in that—seeing that American 
dramas (bar variety shows and their cougeries, farce-comedies— 
which are “native and to the manner born”—more’s the pity!) 
are for the most part adaptations, more or less skillfuily done. In 
fact, artistically, or literary, we are a nation of adapters, made so by 
our nefarious copyright law—the cffspring of our still more 
nefarious “protection,” which is the mother of all evil, from civil 
war down to vote selling. 


Still we might have been spared stich bare-faced avowal of 
incapacity as giving “honorable mention” to an acknowledged 
foreign piece of work in a contest professedly strict)y American. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say that all dramatic authors of 
repute ignore the Herald prize as quite out of their sphere. 


Tennyson’s latest play is a triumph—for Mr. Augustin Daly. It 
is undoubtedly the most successful incursion that manager has yet 
made into the realm of the poetical drama, and I attribute its suc- 
cess to the fact that it requires less poetical insight into humanity 
than its predecessors. But this is not remarkable, seeing that 
those predecessors were the work of Shakspere, and when weighed 
against that poet of all time, “the greatest poet of our time,” as 
Mr. Daly called the laureate in his inevitable speech, must kick 
the beam. 

The fairy element in a ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, for example 
which one scene in “ The Foresters” naturally suggests, is an example 
of how well a man who has only an episode to treat can succeed. 

In the older play, the fairies became very mortal indeed, and 
nobody could have made the Puck less like his elfish self than did 
the child who played it nor could the “ Oberon ” or“ Titania” have 
been much more commonplace. 

But, in Tennyson’s play, the single episode of the fairies was 
exquisite in its treatment and execution. It was conceived in 
a poetical spirit and carried out with a completeness, a care and a 
dainty, fanciful lavishness that showed a keen appreciation of the 
pictorial side of thé incident. For, after all, the scene was chiefly 
pictorial, although to the sensuous pleasure derived from gazing 
on one of the most lovely stage pictures I have ever seen, and my 
experience has been pretty wide, was added a deliciously delicate 
song and chorus, which took the audience by storm and would 
alone be enough to attract every one who has an eye for effects of 
tone and color. In this scene Mr. Daly has shown himself to be 
quite as great a master of the part of stage lighting as Henry 
Irving himself. 

The mounting of the play is in keeping with the care bestowed 
on the scene, but the dresses are all aggressively new. Mr. Daly 
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advertises that everything is new, but would it not be better if the 
beggars, for instance, wore rags that look old than the bright new 
strips they do, and if the other characters wore clothes that 
appear as if they had been worn. ; 

I know a certain sort of people will be attracted by the idea, 
but Mr. Daly himself will, fam sure, agree with me that the scenes 
would all gain considerably if the costumes of the actors were not 
glaringly fresh. 

Is it a detail? Perhaps. But these details, in this play, have 
_ received so much attention that the one that is lacking shows up 
by contrast. 

In the treatment of its characters Tennyson’s play comes more 
within the scope of the ordinary actor, and the demands it makes 
upon the intelligence are not moretiian one ought to expect in an 
good stock company. Daly’s Theatre contains many skilled players, 
but they are for the most part skilled in the requirements of the 
nineteenth century; they can wear a frock coat or a décolleté 
gown with all the daring of a so-called society leader, but they 
have a trick of becoming “angular and flat” in the dresses of a 
by-gone age, which require a freer carriage than we are accus- 
tomed to to-day. 

Miss Rehan, for instance, undoubtedly the most accomplished and 
‘fascinating actress on the American stage, looks charming in her 
gowns, but the atmosphere of medievalism is foreign to her 
method, and when she had a chance to be forceful the power 
seemed to be lacking, although she appeared stalwart enough in 
her boyish disguise. 

Mr. John Drew, looking for a moment like a younger Irving in 
his make-up, hacked his way through “Robin Hood” pretty much 
as he did through “Orlando,” although naturally he did not fail 
to get so near to the character as he did then. But, as I said 
before, character of the kind that demanded thought to present is 
lacking in this play, which is mentioned as reminiscent of ‘“ As 
You Like It,” but has not a single character which can compare 
with any in that comedy. 

No, Tennyson is not a dramatist, and nothing can make him 
one, although he came perilously near writing a fine play in “The 
Cup.” In “The Foresters ” he proves that even now he is exquis- 
itely graceful as a lyric poet, and still retains much of the cunning 
of “weaving words together till they take an ever living hold upon 
the ear, like strains of sweetest music.” The songs, which are 
liberally sprinkled through the piece, are gems in their way and 
have been given a dainty setting by Sir Arthur Sullivan, who 
after many years returns to wed the laureate’s words to music. 

The quaintest of them is, perhaps, “The Bee Buzz’d,” with its 
onomatopoeic accompaniment, which caught the fancy of the 
house and won a decided encore, sung as it was with much expres- 
sion and charm by Miss Kitty Cheatham. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMA TIC. Al 


_ Nor must Miss Rehan’s exquisite musical recitation be forgot- 

ten. It was like Tom Moore's singing of his own Irish melodies. 

I have looked in vain through the criticisms of the daily papers 
for some acknowledgement of the admirable way in which Mr. 
Henry Widmer has supplemented the few numbers—eight in fact— 
with which Sir Arthur Sullivan enriched the score of “The 
Foresters,” and, indeed, it is no mean compliment to Mr. Widmer 
that, notwithstanding his name was loyaily given on the pro- 
gramme as Sir Arthur’s collaborator, none of the critics were able 
to tell where Sullivan ended and where Widmer began, and so 
credited the whole to the more celebrated composer. 

Mr. Widmer, as all musicians know, is that rare thing—a pro- 
found contrapuntist—and he has utilized his knowledge to write a 
canon and several extremely fine pieces of descriptive music, 
notably, a great deal of the ancient characteristic tunes and 
strains incident to the action of the piece, a task so admirably 
performed that there is no appearance of patch-work, but all flows 
on as ‘twere the afflux of a single brain. 

Widmer is a quiet man, not given to revelry by night, nor to 
courting of critics. He knows what he has to do, and he does it, as 
many of Mr. Daly's productions can and do bear witness. 

Every one who ever has heard the music in “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “As You Like It,” and the lovely round in 
“Love’s Labor Lost,” “Love Makes Me Forsworn,” will recognize 
that Harry Widmer is no unfit associate for Arthur Sullivan in the 
score of “The Foresters.” 


What a scathing rebuke to swelled head show-folk is Mr. Aron- 
son’s reproduction of the “Serpent Dance” in the plural num- 
ber. Miss Loie Fuller thought she had a winner and presumed 
on it, but Aronson made it manifest that a couple of dozen of his 
girls could do as well—or better. 


Mr. Clifford Smith showed the real original root of Mascagni’s 
“Intermezzo ” in his scholarly and artistic performance of Handel’s 
“Largo” at one of Sidel’s concerts of late. Having known Clifford 
Smith for almost as many years as he has known himself, I can 
bear witness that he is a fellow of infinite taste, thorough school- 
ing and solid technique. The exquisite quartette playing of him- 
self, his father and his brothers lives still in my memory among 
other pleasant remembrances of San Francisco. 
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WHY IT WILL BE FLOWER. 


Unver the caption “ Why it Should be Cleveland,” a contributor 
to the March number of the magazine formulates a series of excel- 
lent reasons why Mr. Cleveland would make a good President. 
The article would have been more to the point perhaps had Mr. 
Cleveland already been nominated and the campaign for his elec- 
tion begun. There can be little doubt in the mind of the unpreju- 
diced that Mr. Cleveland has once made an excellent record as the 
chief executive of the nation, or that he would if elected again make 
an equally favorable showing. Unfortunately these considerations 
are not conclusive when the question at issue is who shall be the 
nominee of the party. Nor are they especially important except 
in the view of the “independent voter,” who, although one of the 
most wholesome and, therefore, valuable of our American institu- 
tions, is seldom possessed of that nice discretion and keen appre- 
ciation of the bearing of political events so necessary to the suc- 
cessful transaction of the business of politics. 

The truth is the only considerations that are of value to the 
decision of the question of a candidate of a party in a Presidential 
election, at least in the eyes of the practical politicians—who it 
will be noticed always settle the matter after the “independent 
voter” has quite finished blowing his horn—are those which 
address themselves to the question of availability. 

About a thousand of these practical men will meet together one 
day next summer in Chicago to consider very seriously and 
solemnly the question not who will make a good President after 
he has been inaugurated—for there are many who would fill that 
bill—but who among all the hosts of Democrats can most surely 
pass triumphantly through the ordeal of the ballot-box and so 
assure himself of the right to be inaugurated. “Who can we 
elect?” will be the question on the lips of every delegate, both 
at Chicago and at Minneapolis. - 

Is Mr. Cleveland then the most available candidate that can 
be put in nomination? It is impossible for the unprejudiced 
observer to think that he is. . Circumstances have arisen dur- 
ing the past year that seem to indicate an intention on the part of 
a large faction of his party in his own State not to permit his elec- 
tion in the event of his nomination. It is believed by many that 
this faction was responsible for his defeat four years ago. But the 
faction is much more powerful as well as much more outspoken 
now than then. It has succeeded in holding a convention and 
choosing a delegation favorable to the candidacy of another man— 
the most active enemy to the ex-President within the ranks of his 
own party. The New York delegation will go to Chicago intend- 
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ing, if possible, to secure the nomination of Mr. Hill, and, failing in 
that, to protest against the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. The 
convention will be taught that the latter, if nominated, will not be 
permitted to carry New York, and the party will hardly dare to go 
into the campaign with the electoral vote of the State of New York 
already counted against it. 

_ It may be proper to say here that there is a bare possibility of 
the West and South joining hands in the convention and throwing 
the East overboard. But such a combination would never select 
the ex-President as its candidate, for it would be formed in the 
interest of “free silver” and must of necessity choose a “free 
silver” candidate. However, it is hardly possible that the conven- 
tion will have such an outcome and the hypothesis may be dis- 
missed with mere mention. : 

In all probability the convention will take no man who in its 
belief cannot carry the State of New York. Will it believe that 
Mr. Cleveland can do so in the face of the protest of the delega- 
tion from that State? Itis hardly to be imagined that it will, and 
this consideration alone will and indeed should override all of 
the arguments in favor of the ex-President’s candidacy. 

But if not Cleveland, who then can carry the State? Governor 
Hill? Emphatically, no. Mr. Hill’s tactics in calling a winter 
convention have already borne fruit. In the first place there was a 
violent outbreak of protest on the part of the Democratic 
press throughout the State, followed by indignation meet- 
ings at numerous points. On all hands the declaration has 
been frankly made by protesting Democrats that Mr. Hill 
will not be permitted to carry the State if nominated. This 
declaration has been emphasized by the spring elections— 
everywhere Democratic defeat and depression where only a few 
months before there had been Democratic triumph and jubilation. 
Hardly had the winter convention spoken before the spring 
elections retorted and in no courteous tones! ‘“ We will nominate 
Hill,” said Democracy in the convention. “Do so and we will 
knife him to his political death,” retorted Democracy at the polls. 
Without saying more on the subject it is safe to conclude that the 
spring elections have put a quietus upon Mr. Hill’s candidacy. 

In short and to sum up, the situation appears to be about this: 
Mr. Cleveland is not an available candidate because Mr. Hill’s 
friends will not permit him to carry this State if he is nominated, 
and by the same token Mr. Cleveland’s friends have given notice 
that they will make it their special business to keep Mr. Hill at 
home if the convention has the temerity to nominate him. The 
situation is quite similar to that existing in the Republican party 
ten years ago between the friends of Blaine and Conkling, and the 
party will do well to take a lesson from the history of that time. 

But if neither Cleveland nor Hill can carry this State, who can? 
It is not necessary to say anything here about the candidates from 
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the West and South. Messrs. Campbell, Boies, Gray, Palmer, Gor- 
man and Carlisle may be more or less certain of carrying their 
own States, but there is nothing to show that any one of them would 
make a particularly strong run in New York. The Democrat who 
is to carry New York must be found within her borders. In this 
connection the names of two New Yorkers at once suggest them- 
selves—Mr. Whitney and Mr. Flower. 

The availability of the former gentleman may be dismissed with 
the statement that his candidacy would be looked upon by the 
Hill faction with almost as much disfavor as would that of Mr. 
Cleveland; besides which he has never demonstrated his running 
ability by offering himself for the suffrages of the people. His 
candidacy may be looked upon as a contemplated dernier ressort of 
the Cleveland wing of the party. 

After carefully considering all the circumstances that have led 
up to the present crisis in Democratic politics it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that all the signs of the times point to Gov- 
ernor Flower asthe coming man. In the first place he is a shrewd, 
conservative and sagacious politician, who would make a safe and 
prudent President if elected, as, indeed, would all of those whose 
names have been mentioned. But better than this he stands in a 
position in New York politics which makes him naturally and 
obviously the man on whom the two opposing factions can and will 
compromise. While not the first choice of either, he is hostile to 
neither, and is disliked or distrusted by neither. Besides he has 
demonstrated his popularity with the people. In view of the enor- 
mous majority given him last fall no one of the thousand delegates 
assembled at Chicago next summer can be induced to believe that. 
he will not carry the State as surely as election day rolls round. 
His course on both the tariff and silver questions has been conser- 
vative and such as to command the confidence and respect of his 
party. He has made no blunders during his term of office as Gov- 
ernor, nor has he made any serious enemies. 
| The Chicago convention will be a congeries of factions, and in a 
faction-beset convention compromise must sooner or later become 
the order of the day. The convention will eventually insist on the 
Hill and Cleveland factions in New York settling their differences 
and compromising on some candidate. The factions will not be 
able to withstand the demand of the convention. They will pre- 
sent such a compromise candidate. The convention cannot refuse 
to accept the candidate when presented, and that candidate will, 


for the reasons stated, be Mr. Roswell P. Flower. 
Frank Howarp Howe. 
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AN EFFECT OF SMARTNESS IN POLITICS. 


Tere is no good reason why Democrats, in States other than 
New York, should give themselves any serious concern about the 
thing known as division in the party in New York. It is not only 
a natural event; it was inevitable that such a division should have oc- 
curred as the result of the course of things since1888. If it had not 
occurred the decent, honorable men, who have found in the Demo- 
cratic party an organization with principles fairly in harmony 
with theirown, would have had no pluck or courage, no devotion to 
the party as an organization intended to promote certain well- 
defined and just principles and no real attachment to the interests 
of their country. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s active political career, both as Gov- 
ernor and President, he and his friends kept a fair hold on what 
is known as the organization of the party in his State. His hold 
~as not maintained by the corrupt use of the patronage incident 
to these great offices. In each case he refused to build up for 
himself, or to have built up for him by others, one of these purely 
mechanical devices of modern politics known as the machine. He 
never sent his emissaries into a district or county to give or to 
promise public offices to whomever might help in the work of get- 
ting delegates to conventions of any kind or degree. But, looking 
upon the “party organization in the light of a necessary adjunct to 
the successful promotion of certain recognized principles to which 
he was attached, he kept it as strong and wholesome as he could. 
He did not surrender to political committees the constitutional 
duty of making appointments, nor seek to dictate their member- 
ship in order that nothing might be suggested that did not accord 
with his own purposes or promote his own ambitions. In short, 
the machine in the days of Cleveland was the servant not the 
dictator of the party. 

When Mr. Cleveland retired from the Presidency, and became a 
private citizen, he did not deem it his duty to maintain his hold on 
the organization of his party in New York. While he remained 
what he had been for the previous six years: the national leader of 
the party, that leadership had been so enlarged that it included 
the whole country. It was no longer confined to a single State, 
merely because the accident of residence made him a citizen of it 
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or because his earlier political career had been made there. There 
was no longer a Democratic President in Washington, and s0, 
according to the custom of our modern politics, the maintenance 
of the party organization in New York naturally passed into other 


hands. 


In New York, to a degree unknown in any other State in the 
Union, the Governor is the natural, recognized leader of the party, 
when the President has not been chosen from that State. Until 
recently no man has been chosen Governor from either party who 
has deemed it his duty to use the machinery of the party, not only 


for his own purposes, but for the destruction of all whom he mignt 
deem his enemies or rivals. But when ambition lured David B. 
Hill he followed without once thinking to ask where he might be 
carried. Once seized with the idea that the Presidency, like the 
oftice of Mayor of his own town of Elmira, might be sought by 
methods approved in precinct politics he employed all these 
methods to the promotion of his new found-ambition. He was not 
shrewd enough to know that no man had ever been nominated for 
President by either party by the employment of such means, nor 
could he see that no man of his peculiar type had ever been nomi- 
nated tor President, much less elected. 

So, from being a mere organization naturally intended for the 
simplest of party purposes, the mere calling of conventions and the 
conduct of canvasses, David B. Hill started out to make it the cen- 
tral power in Democratic politics, the source from which every- 
thing must come at the dictation of a man recognized as its boss or 
owner. He had seen the Republicans of the State of New York 
consent to government of this kind, and, having no resources except 
a low cunning and a faculty for setting one man or one office over 
against another, he soon made of the machinery of the Democratic 
party in the State a mere board to register his will. Instead of confin- 
ing its powers to the calling of State, district and county conventions, 
and the fixing ofa day for primaries, it soon presumed to fix unusual 
times and at short notice for such meetings, to pick and choose 
delegates, to recognize its own minions, regardless of the regu- 
larity of their choice, and to discard its opponents, however large 
their majority or however expressive of public sentiment. It was 
only a step from this to the absolute control of every kind of con- 
vention by means of a paper delegation and the tyrannical 
suppression of the right of the party to lionest representation. 

When the party machine had reached this stage of develop- 
ment it no longer represented the honest sentiment of the party. 
Not only was this true, but the honest sentiment of the party could 
not find expression. This sentiment might choose delegates, but 
the local machine would call another convention and accredit its 
own tools to the convention next higher in degree, and as every 
part of the machine was in harmony with every other part, and 
each of these separate parts managed by a single will, working for 
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a specific selfish purpose, there was no tyranny to which it might 
not resort, there was no verdict however outrageous that it might 
not register. It did all this in the name of regularity, just as an 
ancient or modern absoluteruler might cut off the head of a rival or 
a subordinate. Everybody was expected to bow down to this oracle 


of regularity, no matter what he or his diviners might indicate or ‘o. , 

So long as this policy was applied only to the less important 
matters of the party there was no serious protest. It was possible to 
nominate Assemblymen, aud Senators and Mayors, and even Gover- 
nors, while the public sentiment was not too seriously outraged, 
without provoking revolt. But the abuse of power grows by what 
it feeds on, and the calling on the short notice of twenty-seven 
days and at an unusual time of year, of a convention for choosing 
delegates to a national convention was the natural, logical result 
of such a policy. With that act the managers of the party machine 
showed their absolute contempt for the sentiment or the good of 
the Democratic party. At once they found that revolt had ccme; 
that the popular worship of the oracle supposed to be seated in 
the temple of regularity was instantly destroyed, and that instead 
of subservient acquiesence there was a manifest determination to 
go back to the people as the sources of power. The delegates 
chosen by the “snap” convention will, therefore, go to Chicago 
absolutely without infiuence. If the rest of the country makes up 
its mind that it will nominate a candidate to suit itself and in 
accord with public sentiment, the delegation from New York may 
indeed acquiesce; but it will have no more real power for promot- 
ing the positive result, which its creator intended, than the little 
delegation of six members that will go from the petty, rotten 
borough Republican States will have to induce the convention to 
insert a free-silver plank in its platform. 

Thus do the “ best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
The convention that was relied upon to give the Hill movement a 
favorable start has enraged Democrats the country over. It has 
given such an impetus to the public sentiment known all the time to 
be in existence, but unorganized, that it may result in a nomination 
in accordance with it, and that, too, with little less unanimity than 
was exhibited at St Louis in June, 1888. So much for smartness 
in politics as its prospects seem at the present time. 


NO BI-METALLIC AGREEMENT NOW POSSIBLE. 


Wate the House of Representatives of the American Congress 
seems to be determined to inaugurate and carry out a policy look- 
ing to the free and unlimited coinage of the silver product of all 
the world, other countries heretofore undecided appear to be tend- 
ing the other way and making preparations for getting to a gold 
standard alone. 
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The position of England in this respect is well known, and, taken 
in connection with her vast commerce and her wide colonial posi- 
tions, it is difficult for any number of countries and impossible for 
any one to seek to inaugurate a policy in opposition to her. The 

osition of Germany, which since 1873, has thrown upon the markets 
of the world a great mass of silver is also well known. Even 
in France, which is nominally a bi-metallic country, the standard of 
value is really gold, and the same is true of all the countries in 
what is known as the Latin Union. 

And now, Austria, which has been running along for so many 
years with a depreciated paper currency, having taken the initial 
steps soward the resumption of specie payments, has followed 
Germany in accumulating gold, and has apparently resolved to put 
itself fully in line with other European countries by making gold 
the only standard of value. It has practically reached the con- 
clusion to use silver only in a limited quantity, and that as a sub- 
sidiary currency. 

All these things indicate that the dream of an international 
agreement about silver is to remain only a dream. The result of 
this will be to leave this country standing practically alone as tha 
advocate of silver monometalism, because nothing is more certain 
than this if we shall continue to insist upon the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio now existing. There is a large amount of senti- 
ment in the world for the use of both gold and silver as money, 
but this sentiment is not strong enough to induce any European 
nation to try the experiment which our politicians are now so 
anxious to attempt. 

It is so much easier to educate the people of the country than it 
is to teach the politicians that the only hope of stability now lies 
in the former. If the masses can once be convinced that the sel- 
fishness of the mine-owners in asking the Government to promote 
their interests and the selfishness of the politicians who want 
to be recalled to Congress, are working together to bring about a 
change of values, and with it a great financial revulsion, they will 
make short work of both mine-owners and politicians. It is cer- 
tain that this result is rapidly coming, and it ought to bethe work 
of every conservative man to promote it by every means in his 
power. 


HE WILL NOT SEEK OR DECLINE A NOMINATION. 


For more than three years it has been a favorite amusement, or 
occupation, for many persons of ingenious character to start 
reports that Mr. Cleveland either would or would not accept a 
nomination for President from the National Democratic Conven- 
tion to be held this year. Everybody that had any right to know 
anything about his relation to the question, knows that Mr. Cleve- 
land could not decline a nomination any more than he could seek 
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it. The fact that he had once held the office of President, 
and that as a result of this he had a realizing sense of its great 
personal dignity and its importance to the country, made this posi- 
tion necessary even if it had not been a natural one. 

But this was no new attitude, even for him, as he had always 
maintained the same relation not only to the Presidency, but to 
every office he had ever held. In no case had he sought such dis- 
tinctions, whether it was the Mayoralty of Buffalo, the Governor- 
ship of the State of New York, or the Presidency of the United 
States. In each case nomination came to him as the free-will 
offering of his fellow-citizens, without action on his part, looking 
to the fixing of caucuses or conventions, the manipulation of dele- 
gations or the making of promises looking to the bestowal of 
rewards for support. He holds his unique position in the esteem 
of his fellow-countrymen because the latter know that he is not a 
mere self-seeker and because he has thus been enabled to do 
greater service to the cause of good politics than any man since 
the days of Lincoln. 

Of late, sensational newspaper writers have invented rather more 
than the ordinary number of reports that Mr. Cleveland was about 
to write a letter declining, in advance, to permit the presentation 
of his name to the National Convention. When the New York 
State Convention was called these rumors increased in number and 
positiveness, and when that convention was held and chose a ma- 
chine delegation in favor of the nomination of David B. Hill, these 
writers, together with many influential men throughout the coun- 
try, reached the conclusion at once that nothing would be left for 
Mr. Cleveland to do but to announce his final withdrawal from 
active politics. But these persons had not taken account of the 
fact that whatever personal disinclination Mr. Cleveland might 
have to a continuance in politics, the great mass of the men adher- 
ing to the Democratic party would not permit him thus to retire 
from politics. Naturally he has been solicited to deny these num- 
erous reports and to define his relations to the country and the 
honors and leadership of his party. It was not, however, until the 
early days of this month that he consented to do so. 

One of the most notable incidents in the history of our recent 
politics was the dramatic announcement made by General Edward 
S. Bragg, of Wisconsin, in the National Democratic Convention 
held in Chicago in 1884. After the Tammany orators had been 
permitted to express to the fullest extent their animosity to Mr. 
Cleveland, it was General Bragg who retorted: “ We love him for 
the enemies that he has made.” So when this friend asked Mr. 
Cleveland to define his relations to the party it was only natural 
that he should speak with something of freedom. In his letter 
General Bragg had said: 


‘IT believe your usefulness to the nation may be greater now than ever in the 
past to carry to victory the cause of tariff reform and to restore the blessings of 
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— Government to our people, and as your fellow-democrat and fellow-citizen, 
usk you to suy to your party and the people that your name may be presented 
to the National Democratic Convention as a candidate for its nomination to the 
Presidency, and that you will accept the nomination if the convention shall make 
it, and again undertake the duties of President if the people shall, as I believe 
they will, choose you for that office.” 


To General Bragg’s letter Mr. Cleveland made the following 
response: 


‘‘Laxewoop, N. J., March 9th, 1892. 
‘‘Hon. Epwarp 8. Brace: 

‘“‘My Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 5th inst. is received. I have thought until 
now that I might continue silent on the subjects which, under the high sanction 
of your position as my ‘fellow-democrat and fellow-citizen,’ and in your relation 
as a true and trusted friend, you present to me. If, in answering your questious, I 
might only consider my personal desires and my individual ease and cumfort, my 
response would be promptly made and without the least reservation or difficulty. 

‘‘Butif you are right in supposing that the subject is related to a duty 1 owe to 
the country and to my party, a condition exists which makes such private and 
personal considerations entirely irrelevant. I cannot, however, refrain from 
declaring to you that my experience in the great office cf President of the United ° 
States has so impressed me with the solemnity of the trust and its awful respon- 
sibilities that I cannot bring myself to regard a candidacy for the place as some- 
thing to be won by personal strife and active self-assertion. 

‘I have also an idea that the Presidency is pre-eminently the people’s office, 
and Ihave been sincere in my constant advocacy of the effective participation in 
political affairs on the part of all our citizens. Consequently, I believe the people 
should be heard in the choice of their party candidates, and that they themselves 
should make nominations, as directly as is consistent with open, fair and full 
party organization and methods. 

‘*T speak of these things solely for the purpose of advising you that my con- 
ception of the nature of the Presidential office, and my conviction that the voters 
of our party should be free in the selection of their candidates, preclude the 
possibility of my leading and pushing a self-seeking canvass for the Presidential 
nomination, even if I had a desire to be again a candidate. 

‘‘Believing that the complete supremacy of Democratic principles means in- 
creased national prosperity and the increased happiness of our people, I am 
earnestly anxious for the success of my party. 1 am confident success is still 
within our reach, but I believe this is a time for Democratic thoughtfulness and 
deliberation, not only as to candidates, but concerning party action upon the 
questions of immense interest to the patriotic and intelligent voters of the land, 
who watch for an assurance of safety as the price of their confidence and sup- 
port. 

Yours, very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


This letter is thoroughly characteristic of the man. Itis neither 
bold nor shrinking, and leaves to the Democratic party, in National 
Convention assembled, the determination of its duty so far as this 
duty relates or can relate to the Presidential nomination. It does 
not conceal—as indeed no thinking and earnest man should con- 
ceal—the fact that the prospect of regaining power has been almost, 
if not entirely lost, frittered away by designing men who have made 
a do-nothing Congress, sought to promote personal ambitions and 
who have permitted questions upon which the party is divided to 
enter into the councils when there was and is one great and com- 
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manding issue upon the discussion of which victory is assured so 
far as this may be predicated of any election. 

There is no longer any reason for doubt or question concerning 
Mr. Cleveland’s attitude toward his party and its nomination for 
the Presidency. It is, therefore, quite time that any doubt concern- 
ing the attitude of the party toward Mr. Cleveland should be defined. 
The Democracy had a right to know just how its leader felt and 
what he would do in agiven contingency; he now has a right to 
the loyal and earnest support of men whose loyalty to party and 
whose desire for success also meant devotion to principle and to 
the demands of the most exalted patriotism. 


CONGRESSMEN IN POLITICS. 


A areat deal of gossip is indulged in these days about the atti- 
tude of this or that United States Senator or Member of Congress. 
He is represented as favoring such or such candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination, or as opposing one policy or another. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, in the minds of the correspondents who 
compile these expressions and of the editors who comment upon 
them, they are thought to be not only inieresting as matters of 
news, but important in their influence upon the course of political 
discussion. The law of demand and supply is supposed to regu- 
late the production and publication of such opinions, and it may 
be that the tastes of a limited portion of the public do demand 
the supply of just such mental and political pabulum. 

To a certain extent it brings public men before the people, hy 
permitting the widest publication of their opinions. It may even 
be true that, by this process, some of the few men in public life 
whose ideas and character give them position, may be enabled to 
exercise an influence and to acquire a position before the country 
that would, otherwise, be impossible. However this may be, in 
fact the great mass of the men so treated have no personality that 
the public cares for, and no opinions that can, in any way, influ- 
ence public sentiment even of their own constituency, to say 
nothing of the varied elements which contribute to the making of 
sentiment in a State or in the country. 

The average Senator or Member of Congress has few opinions 
that are not the mere reflection of the whims, the loose notions, 
or the materia! interestsof his constituents. They are not more 
original in mind than the average man of equal intelligence 
engaged in business or the professions, and they have the addi- 
tional drawback of being forced continually to watch the shift- 
ing of opinion, or sentiment, or interest in the restricted neigh- 
borhood that makes up their own State or district. They look 
upon their own constituencies merely as a weather prophet does 


upon a barometer, or a stock gambler bends over the ever-chang- - 


ing ticker. Thus they come, in due time and almost from neces- 
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sity—seeing that the average Senator or Representative is just 
what he is—to have no serious opinion on a question of policy or 
on the candidacy of any man for an important office whose func- 
tions are to make a policy for the whole country rather than for 
a State or district. 

Then, too, it is almost impossible for any man, occupying the 
relation that a Senator or Representative does to his State or dis- 
trict, to get anything like clear views of the opinions of his con- 
stituency. In the first place he has rivals, many of them dema- 
gogues so far as their ability will allow, who are all watching the 
shifting shadows of local sentiment with greater care than it is 
possible for him to do. If he declares for a given candidate or 
opposes some distinct policy, these rivals, either singly or com- 
bined, may combat his conclusions with more force and effective- 
ness than he can possibly show in defending them. They are on 
the ground and are perfectly free to say or to promise whatever 
may come into their minds while the Senator or Representative is 
tied down to his official duties. 

In the next place, Senators and Representatives have degenerated 
into purveyors of local patronage. They give far more attention 
to the effect upon their own fortunes or those of their party as 
they are involved in the appointment of a fourth-class Postmaster 
with a salary of $500 a year than they do to a vote on the silver 
question or to the selection of a fitting candidate for President of 
the United States. In fact, they are far more likely to favor a man 
who will not question their privilege to distribute these offices in such 
way as to promote their own ambitions, whether they are good for 
the public service or not. In other words, these men, especially in 
country districts, do not try to direct public opinion, because by 
doing this, they would think they were putting their own official 
existence into peril. In city districts they are, generally speaking, 
either the creatures of local bosses or, in a few cases, men who 
have come into enough temporary prominence to secure a single 
election as independents. In either case the influence they may 
exercise upon public sentiment is next to nothing. 

The natural conclusion from such a state of facts is that it makes 
little difference what Senators or Representatives may say so far as 
these expressions may be expected to influence the making of a 
platform or the selection of a candidate. Platforms of national 
conventions are far more likely to be sound and prudent than are 
either the sayings or the doings of the men who make up Con- 
gress. Indeed, the history of our recent politics shows, espe- 
cially on the financial question, that the national conventions 
of neither party will follow the record made by a Congress con- 
trolled by its partisans. If, therefore, the editors and correspon- 
dents and news associations can, by any process, learn that the 
opinions of such men do not seriously concern the public they will 
probably in due time cease to burden the telegraph wires and 
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weigh down their papers with something for which, in the very 
nature of the case, there can be no public demand. It is a 
stranger thing that at the end of more thana full century 
of Congresses under the Constitution it should be both possible 
and necessary to make such a confession concerning the position” 
and influence of men who occupy the highest legislative office 
known to our system of popular government. But the facts so 
justify these conclusions thatit is strange that even newspapers, 
shallow as they are, do not recognize their truth and act 
accordingly. 


NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. 


In the use of these terms, we mean by the first liberality to the 
poor, alms-giving, and by the lest the rendering to every one his 
due. We trust these definitions are sufficiently exact to illustrate 
the argument, only adding that the term “his due” is not to be 
measured by the present abnormal social conditions. While acts 
of individual charity are usually commendable, and the occasion 
for them will never cease, the existence of many elaborate systems 
of “organized charities” with all the furnishings of permanent 
institutions, is, of itself, a condemnation of both society and gov- 
ernment. Why should it become necessary for a part of mankind 
to be doling out alms to the other part, only that injustice and 
false teaching is continually adding to the mountain of misery 
which charity vainly seeks to remove? And thus they move in a 
circle, with never an end of the journey so long as the producing 
causes remain in force. We have here to consider a question of 
vital importance, and one in which a radical change, both of belief 
and practice, is urgently demanded. Charity, systematically pur- 
sued as asettled policy, is a curse both to giver and receiver, grati- 
fying self-esteem in tLe former and destroying self-respect and 
confidence iu the latter, robbing him of those qualities indispensa- 
ble to his success, and thus aid in confirming the very conditions 
needing to be removed. Some of the leading religious dencmina- 
tions, especially the Catholic and Episcopal, make organized charity 
avery prominent feature. Bishop Potter proclaims ‘The Gospel for 
Wealth.” But why should the rich, if their wealth has been fairly 
acquired, need a different gospel than the poor? If unfairly, dishon- 
estly acquired, as most colossal fortunes are, the gospel for robbers 
would be more appropriate. Turning to the Pope’s encyclical, we 
find the two classes, rich and poor, distinctly recognized, and as 
having special duties to each other with distinct places and privi- 
leges. He calls the rich “masters” of the poor, and tells them 
it is “ because they are the recipents of God’s bounty.” They must 
be kind and charitable to the poor, though they should not “ give 
away what is reasonably required to keep up becomingly their con- 
dition in life.” How different the admonitions to the poor. They 
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must be resigned, submissive and economical, never rebel against 
Church or State, but look to Heaven for consolation. “ There hag 
always been master and servants, rich and poor, and there 


always should be,” says the Pope. Very comforting to the mjl- 


-lionaire are these words of Leo XIII. We must not be too greatly 
surprised by such language from ecclesiastics, who seldom 
correctly gauge the needs of humanity, but so able a writer as Edgar 
Fawcett falls into similar error, when in the Arena he declares 
“the highest duty of rich people is to be charitable.” No estimate 
can be made of the harm wrought by such teaching, tending as it 
does to confirm the present conditions by diverting attention from 
the cause and the only adequate remedy. We do not question the 
motives of those quoted, but their views are mistaken ones, their 
words stumbling blocks. The present social and political creeds 
directly tend to make the rich richer, and though poverty grows grad- 
ually less, it does not decrease in any such ratio.as the rich grows 
richer. Under conditions of equal liberty it would be impossible for 
some to become millionaires while thousands lacked daily bread. 
These unjust conditions being the ever-active forces producing the 
ills charity is called upon to remove, what is the only proper course 
of action? Practice that which alleviates and enervates or that which 
invigorates and cures? Proclaim charity to be the highest duty or 
justice? Through centuries of false teaching mankind have 
become prone to ignore causes and waste their efforts upon effects, 
and this tendency is no small barrier to progress. Too long have we 
temporized with giant evils, and no idea more absurd was ever put 
in practice than that of abolishing or materially lessening poverty 
by charity. Much that passes for charity has nothing in common 
with it, but is rank hypocrisy and pretence, masquerading under 
its name for unworthy aims. A few there are who engage in this 
work with motives the best; but habit, fashion, regulation piety, 
love of applause influence the vast majority. Most charity organi- 
zations, though avowedly benevolent, are truly selfish. The 
wealthy organizers are moved less by sympathy than by fear. 
They feed the hungry not from the promptings of charity, but a 
desire to keep those in poverty from hunting for its cause. Their 
methods are easiest and safest. Grinding thousands from employés 
and tenants by all manner of extortions, they dole out a few dollars 
when the starvation climax comes and eall it charity. And the 
pious fraud, who uses charity to soothe his conscience and divert 
attention from his methods—all know him well. He builds churches 
and makes large public bequests; and servile press, pulpit and 
people laud the benevolence of giving liberally of what was stolen 
in life and necessarily relinquished in death. Organized charity 
is cold, heartless, mechanical, and often we shall find the charity- 
organizer and man-starver one and the same, a foe to progress, & 
false teacher, the apologist for injustice. Hasten the day when it 
shall disappear to give_place to justice, quickened by that kindly 
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spirit that owns its brother man. Not organized charity do the 
toiling millions need, but justice. We have not a word against 
scientific, individual charity, which is in fact only many words for 
one—justice. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Tue Hon. Mr. Henderson has introduced a bill in Congress pur- 
porting to be in the interest of decency and morality. Itis only soin 
intention. If the bill” becomes law Mr. Wanamaker would be 
censor of literature and medicines. To put such power in the 
hands of a man who has shown himself to be a religious bigot and 
fanatic, as well as ignorant of literature, by his ruling in 
the Tolstoi matter, excluding from the mails The Kreutzer Son- 
ata, is too absurd for a Government that has a particle of 
republicanism in its constitution. Mr. Wanamaker is too apt 
to confound blasphemy and irreverence with “indecency, ob- 
scenity, etc.” That question has been decided by the best and 
greatest men that have lived, i.e, that irreverence, irreligion, 
hetordoxy, or by what other name you like to call it, is not 
incompatible with the highest morality and citizenship. If sucha 
_ bill became law, and a rampant, pugnacious infidel be made 
Postmaster-General he- could, with much show of reason, have 
excluded ffom the mails many important religious books, the Bible 
included. Even adverse criticisms of the administration in power 
could be construed by the Postmaster-General to be “indecent,” 
and, therefore, suppressible. This bill provides for the suppression 
of many useful and well-known medicines and for the punishment 
of newspapers advertising them, in the discretion of the censor— 
the Postmaster-General. The people are the best regulators of 
such matters and the courts are fully qualified to deal with per- 
sons who commit crimes by making, selling or advertising “inde- 
cent, filthy and obscene” books and medicines. We have no kind 
of use for Russian methods in this country, and what is more, we 
won't have any. The bill should be thrown out of Congress, and 
Mr. Henderson’s friends should, tell him that a free press has 
something to say about such law making, 


William M. Singerly, the editor and proprietor of the Philadel- 
phia Record, puts himself on record in this emphatic manner when 
questioned about his choice for President: “Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Cleveland first, last and all the time.” Though Mr. Singerly only 
speaks for himself, it is well known that the Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania, to a man, are for Cleveland. They will have something 
to say in Chicago next June. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND, F. BR. 8. E., ETC., ETC. 


Epitor Betrorp’s Macazine: 

The criticism of “the greatest thing of the world,” in your last 
number, is the “ greatest thing” that has appeared in the literary 
world for many a long day. 

Doubtless, Mr. Drummond “ means well,” but he has succeeded 
in making more large mistakes than any “man of parts” yet heard 
from. A mistake is never intentional, and we must not impute 
‘malice aforethought,” or even aforethought, to the gentleman, as 
there is no evidence of either in the little book that is criticised— 
and certainly, they are not to be found in “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” 

In the latter, the professor, by means of unhappy excerpts and 
partial quotations (more dangerous and beguiling than out-and- 
out mis-quotations) destroys the truth, walks rough-shod over all 
rules of interpretation, and places the Bible and the “ new-school” 
men of science in a false and most ridiculous ight. Paul, though 
he is still (so says the professor) under “natural law,” has been 
delivered from “the body of this death,” and can, no doubt, for- 
give the professor; but, it will require a great deal of “the great- 
est thing,” to enable an F. R. 8. to “forget,” if he reads these 
compositions before they get into all the foreign languages, and 
are benefited by the changes incident to translations. 

The most dangerous “thing in the world” is “a little learning!” 

When the professor has exhausted “the lillies of the field,” by 
the superhuman effort incident to “The Growth in Grace,” he 
should grasp “the last rose of summer,” and use it in explaining 
electricity, what it is “in itself,” and what it will be “in the spirit- 
ual world.” 

The professor should spend the remainder of his life in thought, 
and not write a word—he would not make so much money, but he 
would do less harm, and be putting “Charity” to a practical and 
glorious use. “Love in idleness” would then be “the greatest 
thing in the world,” e., in this world, but in the “spiritual world” 
we are unable to say, since “natural law” enlarged its jurisdiction, 
and the devil has recovered, by “science,” his old position that he 
lost some years ago by foolishness. 

If these “works” could be gotten into foreign languages exclu- 
sively, and no English translations allowed, the admirers of the 
professor would have no chance to continue their studies in 
etheology. 

Yours truly, 
EK. R. 

CUMBERLAND, MaryLanp. 


A Doomep Racz.—One of the all-but extinct races of the old 
world is that of the Cuanohes, the original inhabitants of the 
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Canary Islands. In the beginning of the fifteenth century they 
were still powerful enough to repulse three successive expeditions 
of European invaders. But in 1497 the Spaniards effected a per- 
manent conquest and treated the natives very much as our colon- 
-ists treated the red-skins of the East American woodlands. From 
the two main islands (Fenerife and Eran Canaria) the antochthones 
have completely disappeared, but a few warriors—some sixty fami- 
lies, all in all, still hold their own in the Sierra de los Muchachos 
(literally the “Boy Mountains”) on the Island of Palma. 


“A cheaper dollar means a poorer dollar, and the poorer the 
dollar the poorer must be the owner.” Sosays ex-Secretary of State 
Bayard. Considerable of animprovement on “a cheap coat makes a 
man.” Whom we ask must inevitably be the sufferers by this cheap 
dollar? Surely not the rich, but the great mass of wage-earners! 
Already Californians ind other silver State citizens shrewdly 
embody in their contratts, “payable in gold.” In case of a free- 
coinage bil becoming law this, “payable in gold ” would be part of 
every lease, contract or promise to pay issued from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. But could the farm hand, the laborer and mechanic insist 
on “payable in gold”? With a tariff tax that deprives the laborer 
of 40 per cent of his dollar kis lot indeed will be pitiable when 
another 20 to 25 per cent is clipped off it. Are Democrats going 
to do this ? 


Voucantc ALTERATION.—The experience of the last forty years has 
confimed Baron Bunsen’s theory on the intermittent activity of 
volcanoes east and west of the Atlantic ocean. Their eruptions 
appear to occur, turn about, in periods varying from five to seven 
years. Just now the American crater seems to enjoy a vacation, 
while those of Italy, Java and the Philippine Islands are hard at 
work. The earthquake regions of the old world are experiencing a 
similar revival, and the shock recently felt from upper Lombardy 
to the Venetian lagoons is the most severe recorded during the 
last sixty years. 


The business of gerrymanding Congressional districts goes mer- 
rily on, as it does every winter in some State inthe Union. Now 
it isthe Democratic Legislature of Missouri that has so arranged 
the fifteen districts of the State that only one of them will be nat- 
urally Republican, while the Republican Legislature of Ohio has 
deemed it a part of its duty so to divide that State that of the 
twenty-one members of Congress to be chosen from that State, 
more than five will, under ordinary circumstances, return Demo- 
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crats. All this will be done in spite of the fact of a total vote of 

523,198 cast for President in Missouri in 1888. The Republicans 

threw 236,257 of them, while the Democrats threw only 261,974. 

In other words, 236,357 men who voted for Harrison, and all must 

agree with them who have since come of voting age, are to be 

represented in the lower House of Congress by a single represen- 
tative, while the 261,274 Democrats and their natural accretions are 

to have fourteen representatives. 

In the State of Ohio the case is not much better, and is improved 
at all only because the Democratic voters cannot be so massed as 
to deprive them so thoroughly of representation as has been 
done with “their friend, the enemy” out in Missouri. Neverthe- 
less, 416,054 Republicans who voted for Harrison in 1888, and 
their new adherents are to be represented by sixteen men in the 
House of Representatives, while the 396,455 men who voted for 
Cleveland, together with their new voters and converts, are to be 
allowed the privilege of choosing five representatives. 


A Dancerovus Exprrrment.—The first parachutes used by aeron- 
auts were provided with automatic springs, spreading the canvas 
to its full extent and preventing its collapse by a self-acting guard. 
The umbrella-pattern preferred by modern acrobats is more effec- 
tive froma spectacular point of view, opening slowly and grandly 
as the performer shoots down through empty space—provided 
that the apparatus is held firmly in the requisite position. A slight 
deviation from that programme a short time ago (August 15th, 1891) 
caused the death of two aeronauts: Miss Annie Harkness, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Prof. Thomas Johnson, at Tacoma, Wash. 


A comparison of President Harrison’s bright and apropos little 
speeches vn his Southern junketing trip with the stale platitudes 
aud gurrulous guff of the junior paried Senator from New York 
on his stump-speech Southern tour, plainly indicates which is the 
smaller man. And Senator Hill has no grand{father’s hat to bor- 
row dignity from either. 


If any fair-minded American can read these figures and not have 
a feeling of shame for his party and his country he is sincerely to 
be pitied. Nothing in our politics is more disgraceful than the 
sentiment which inspires, or the motive which prompts the carry- 
ing out of such political methods. There is absolutely no differ- 
ence between the two great political parties that now, as for many 
years, contend forthe mastery. No Legislature controlled abso- 
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lutely by either party has failed for thirty years to use its power 
ruthlessly to deprive the citizens of each American state of their 
rightful position and influence. Ina very small number of cases 
apportionments reasonably fair to both parties have been made, 
but these are only accounted for by the fact that one or other 
house of the Legislature was equally divided, or that the centre of 
the two houses was divided. 


By the way, if the office of Vice-President is seeking a man to fill 
it in good shape, and who is sound on all the great questions of 
the day, why not take William M. Singerly, of Philadelphia. He 
is by far the ablest, brightest and strongest newspaper editor in 
the country, even with our eye on Henry Watterson. 


Those who have been humbugged into believing Senator-elect 
David B. Hill of New York could carry this State as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency, ought to consider the fact that 
he has never carried New York by a majority, and that he was 
ever a minority Governor. In 1885 Mr. Hill was elected Governor 
by a plurality over Davenport of 11,134, but he was in a minority 
of nearly 22,000 votes. Likewise in 1888 his plurality over Warner 
Miller was about 19,000, but he was in a minority of over 14,000 
votes. Compare this record to Grover Cleveland’s majority over all 
of 155,097 for Governor, Truly, comparisons are odious—for Hill. 


It is greatly to the credit of Governor McKinley of Ohio that he 
profested against such an unfair apportionment. No man has a 
better right to speak feelingly on this question. Himself a man of 
the highest character, thoroughly representing the real principles 
of his party, he was defeated for Congress in 1890 by reason of a 
Democratic gerrymander. In spite of the fact that the section of 
Ohioin which he lived was naturally Republican, a Democratic dis- 
trict was carved out from which a stupid Randall Democrat was even 
then with great difficulty elected by a majority of 302 in a district 
carried by Governor Campbell the year before by a net majority of 
3,198. Much of this loss was represented by the fair-minded 
Democrats who, however, much they may have reprobated Mr. 
McKinley’s political beliefs, were not ready to see him taken out 
of public life in such a way. 

n many other cases the first effect of a gerrymander has, for 
the season, been disastrous to the party that carried it out, though, 
if permitted to continue in force for two or three elections it gen- 
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erally does its work. Some of the ablest men developed in our 
recent politics have been driven out of politics by such methods 
until it is not too much to assert that this has been one of the 
strongest influences to keep such men out of the public service. 
It is time that the seriousness of this evil was fairly recognized 
and some attempt made to create a sentiment that will prompt a 
thorough reform. The man or the association of men that shall 
first take up this work in earnest will deserve well of his country 
and do a good service to honest politics. a 


It was certainly a very fitting thing for David B. Hill, whose only 
stock in trade is the parrot-like repetition of the phrase, “I am a 
Democrat,” to make an electioneering tour to Mississippi and 
Alabama. He was no doubt able to find them Democratic States, 
while if he had been forced to stay at home and contemplate, at 
close range, the havoc he has wrought in Democratic Supervisors 
he might find himself somewhat lonesome. If he should be 
forced to confine his association to Democrats in New York who 
agree with him in promoting his preposterous aspirations he 
would certainly be about the most hermit-like person known to 
our politics. Never was there such a slaughter of Democratic 
officials as that which followed within a fortnight after the “snap” 
convention had met and adjourned after doing the behests of 
this schemer. Probably no other man developed in the history of 
polities could have had the assurance to persevere in pushing his 
revolting methods to the front after such 4 rebuke. He will find 
before he is through with this Presidential drumming in which his 
small mind is now absorbed, that other qualifications thap a 
parrot cry and the theft of a Legislature are necessary, before a 
great political party will consent to enter a canvass with such a 
man as its standard bearer. The people are not all fools, after all. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The History of David Grieve: by Mrs. Humphrey Ward (Macmil- 
lan & Co.).—We do not hear the preachers discoursing on the hero 
of Mrs. Ward’s second adventure into the realm of quasi religious 
fiction. The pulpit made the most of Robert Elsmere, dangling 
that stray sheep as an awful example of the perils that beset those 
who wander beyond the orthodox fold. Perhaps Robert might 
have dragged out a commonplace, literary existence, all unsung by 
our spiritual guides if the glamour of Gladstone’s name had not 
lifted that book into a prominence it would hardly have earned 
for itself, Deeply interesting its story certainly was to those who 
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had themselves gone through the Elsmere experience in his 
country and in association with his contemporaries. The marvel 
is, to such an one, how such a history could so rivet the attention 
of American readers, necessarily lacking the supreme advantage 
of acquaintance and sympathy with, if not a share in, the quiet 
intellectual revolt that has been going on in the pale of the Eng- 
lish Church for the past twenty years. The fact that Mrs. Ward 
could and did enlist very real interest in that movement is a high 
tribute alike to her powers and to the alert intelligence and broad 
sympathies of the American reading public. She has most prop- 
erly sought to avail herself of the pedestal of popularity thus 
gained, and in this, her second magnum opus, she aims at giving 
the light-hearted multitude a long peep into the sacred chamber 
of a man’s soul, that the crowd may get entertainment, and per- 
chance a smack of sanctified profit, by watching the play of rival 
packs of angels and demons with his will as their football. 

Whether your preachy novel is or is not a legitimate substitute 
for a work of art need not be discussed here. Genius, undoubt- 
edly, can make an immortal statue out of theleast likely materials; 
but, let it be candidly stated at the outset, genius has had but 
small share in carving the figure of David Grieve. The definition 
of genius as the gift of infinite painstaking (unworthy and untrue) 
may justly apply here. Mrs. Ward set herself the task of painting 
a panorama, quite another thing to creating a picture. We grant 
most cordially that the intention was worthy of any artist. What 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Fielding and Scott did for their times can 
never be other than a laudble ambition for even departmental 
chroniclers. Ifthe master depicted society at large, photographed 
the thoughts and acts of men by wholesale, it is equally honorable 
for competent students of any particular phase of religious or ethi- 
cal development to spread a canvass and do their best as Wilkies or 
Hogarths. This is but a truism, of course, yet it may come in 
handy as a modifier of the somewhat disproportioned praise 
awarded to this book, as if it were as large a work as the play of 
Hamlet. And the mention of Wilkie and Hogarth forces the 
remark that Mrs. Ward’s books, like many better ones before 
them, cannot hope for enduring popularity. She is destitute of the 
salt of humor, which alone can save books of this sort from decay. 
If her Elsmere had glowed with humor or glittered with wit, it 
would have lost its chief claim to popular favor. Gladstone’s 
godfatherhood, for a noble soul though he is, has never been 
guilty of countenancing any such frivolity. The history of David 
Grieve is really the history of some twenty-five persons, miserable 
sinners all, who were either born to wretchedness, had it thrust 
upon them, or achieved it by dint of persevering bad luck. This 
is not a fair picture of human life as we see it in open day- 
light. Leta book like this honestly proclaim its mission on the 
title-page as, for instance, David Grieve might have been, and we 
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think should have been, announced as a woman’s saps / in morbid 
psychology. Then we should know what to expect. No trumpet- 
ing by whomsoever will avail to delude the fiction-buying public 
into more than a passing willingness to accept sugar-coated pills 
as sweetmeats. All we plead for is a correct and unmistakable 
labelling of every book which bids for public favor. Let novels be 
novels, and let sermons find their illustrations outside the pulpit 
rather than masquerade in the guise of worldly play-actors. 

The main story is that of a man whose troubles, like those of 
Tristram Shandy, began nine months before he was born. He passes 
through an infancy and youth of a sort more calculated to roughen 
than refine, and in his maturity he runs through the whole gamut 
of bodily, mental and spiritual experiences, a lot which may be 
thought highly improbable by readers who have not lived along- 
side some floundering strugglers against the tide of fate. If the 
author took the hint of heredity from Sterne, shé may equally 
unconsciously have drawn upon Edwin Waugh’s and Ben Brierley’s 
graphic character sketches in the rough Lancashire dialect, virtu- 
ally a sealed book to the average English reader. That she has 
closely followed the careers of the late Charles Bradlaugh, and him 
known as Herbert Ainslie, and the survivors of the phalanx 
of Charitists, Radicals, Secularists and world-tinkers in general is 
obvious in every page. Then, too, she has noted for use many an 
episode in the lives of such as have lived the Elsmere and Grieve 
lives, and worked them in with brushes deliberately dipped into 
the paint pots of Waugh and Bamford, the Lancashire men, and of 
Maurice, Robertson, and Stafford Brooke, the preacher, and of 
George Eliot, and the historian of Joshua Davidson, and here and 
there a dab out of the pot of Zola, the un-English. Doubtless, the 
compounding of a book so comprehensive as this is in the very 
process a task of artifice and so to the author be all the glory. But 
many a simpler tale goes surer to the heart. 

For readers, who have not breathed the air in which David lived 
and moved so strangely, it must be a task and strain for them to 
learn as they go along enough of the background to rightly appre- 
ciate the action in the foreground, and to those of us who have 
trod the field for ourselves and have known the characters there 
is a second-handedness about the chronicle that makes it flat and 
savorless. Asa whole, viewed asa general reader views a new book 
on its merits, we recognize the ability of the recorder rather than 
the master touch of the creator. The thing owes not its life to 
spontaneous generation. A labor of love it may well be, but anx- 
iety to crowd the canvas has all but stifled what enthusiasm first 
inspired the painter. Mrs. Ward should have been artist enough 
to have avoided the pitfall of the Paris episode, with the certainty 
of failure in sketching what she has not seen. If, hereafter, she 
essays another book (and the fashion of curiosity will endure 
another test) she will be wise to limit to a field well within the 
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range of 2 woman, small though she may mistakenly think the 
sphere of mere womanliness to be. These two studies in male 
irreligosity will have short interest to the general public, and less 
enduring for the fit few than if they had been written by men who 
had first-hand knowledge of their subject. A work by Mrs. Ward 
on, say, “The True Mission of Masculine-minded Women as Aids 
to Faith in Fanciful Elastic Creeds,” would be be a venture of 
really live interest. 


Charles H. Spurgeon: by J. J. Ellis (Fleming H. Revell Co.).—This 
cannot be regarded as at all approximating to an impartial estimate 
of the great preacher's character and work. Indeed, it does not 
pretend to be more than a sketch, struck off by a student in Spur- 
geon’s Pastor’s College, and “intended as a tribute of esteem and 
affection.” It was published just before the death of its hero, and 
is fortunate in meeting the consequent hunger for facts and stories 
about him. In this light Mr. Ellis’s book is very welecme, and 
right well does it fulfil its modest design in giving graphic views 
of Spurgeon as preacher, pastor, trainer of pastors, philanthropist, 
author, humorist and almost a life-long martyr to pain. Having 
known the subject of this book in his public capacity for many 
years we are glad of this opportunity to pay tribute to the rare 
quality of this true Briton’s genius and grit. Those who only 
conceive of Spurgeon as an ultra-orthodox parson, a Bible-thump- 
ing Boanerges, sorely mistake their man. He was this, truly, but 
vastly more. The miracle was how so sturdy and sane a common- 
sense thinker could reconcile himself to the narrowest of creeds 
in the narrowest of sects. The mystery of our own environments 
is appalling enough in all conscience to make us discreetly dumb 
in judging other folks inconsistencies. Enough for any of us if 
the indisputable fact that this man Spurgeon found a vocation 
so fitted to him that, after triumphantly living down the calumny 
andridicule heaped upon his youth, became in his maturity not only 
the most famous and influential pulpiteer of the century, but the very 
greatest practical doer of good and inciter of good deeds in others, of 
all the ministers known to this generation. We have plenty of 
blatant rhetoricians prancing about inthe churches on both sides 
the Atlantic. The fine, sometimes coarse, art of tickling the ears of 
pew-renting groundlings flourishes gaily in these talkee-talkee 
days. But how many preachers are there of whom it can be 
said, as of Spurgeon, that for thirty years six thousand repre- 
sentatives of every social and intellectual grade have gathered 
twice every Sunday to hear their words? How many have given 
their whole salary for thirty years, and all the many gifts and 
legacies they have received tocharity? How many pious founders 
of orphanages have been as broad in their sympathies as this Cal- 
vanist Spurgeon, who opened his orphanage to Jew, Turk, Heretic, 
or Baptist solely by test of the greatest need? Where is there 
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another preacher whose sole pen-work created a large publishing 
establishment which has flourished for a quarter of a century? 
These, and not theological standards, are the only tests that can 
win the respect and enthusiasm of the average man of the world. 
Measured by the world’s standard of solid worth and practical 
achievment Charles Spurgeon has been one of the truly great 
ones of the earth, and his very memory will long be an inspi- 
ration. He was bigger than his pulpit, bigger than his spacious 
Tabernacle. What was his charm, his secret of success? Just 
this—he was first and last, and in the largest sense a Man, an 
Englishman at that, and of the glorious Cromwell stamp. Narrow, 
no doubt, in holding a repulsive creed as we may feel it, but never 
a trace of cant was in him. The genius of old-fashioned British 
common-sense redeemed this particular parson from the thousand 
and one foibles which so easily beset the self-satisfied majority of his 
order. The saving grace of humor, the heaven-sent virtue of rol- 
licking fun, the wholesome love of a good joke, and the blessed gift 
of being able to put these, graces on tap at a moment's notice, to 
the glory of God; these qualities lifted Spurgeon steeple-high 
above the average parsonic crew. And his fine faculty of hatred, 
honest, fearless, good-natured hatred of cant and canters, shams 
and hypocrites, cowardice and cowards, was enough in itself to win 
him men’s love, respect and confidence. He went his own gait and 
needed no crutches. He and his deacons thirty years ago (he 
was only twenty-seven) had to settle whether the big Tabernacle 
should be built or not. They met one day, thirty of them. 
Some were doubtful. Spurgeon opened the business this way: 
“We are going to get this thing done, so let those who are against 
it go right out at that door) pointing, and “sfayout!” Ten went out. 
A little later something moved him to repeat the command, and 
eleven went that time. Ultimately there were only seven who 
stuck to him, with what result the world now knows. ‘Lead us 
not into temptation (he wrote to a friend) means to me, O Lord, 
place me not on a committee.” As a social force Spurgeon made 
himself felt in every movement, always on the side of the people, 
against the powers that be when they abused their privileges, 
although he never went out of his strict conception of duty to court 
popular applause. After years of vain attempts to induce Spur- 
geon to come to America as a lecturer at $1,000 per lecture, the 
entrepreneur was at last refused admission to Spurgeon’s presence, 
who wrote that a shipload of bullion would not tempt him to come 
over for hire. He would not accept pay for preaching outside his 
own place. If he had chosen politics for his sphere England 
would have had a Luther-Cromwell who would have moved the 
people as no other orator has ever done. All classes and sects 
unite in acknowledging that England has lost a strong, typical 
Englishman, and we on this side may confess that the world is the 
poorer for a good man gone. Ouiver Leicu. 


